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THE NATIONAL 
AND ENGLISH 
REVIEW 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


N July 27 the guns stopped firing in Korea. In spite of difficulties 
Ok at times seemed almost insuperable an armistice was 

eventually signed, and it is possible that this may lead to a more 
general pacification. But the way ahead is dark and precipitous ; there 
are already signs of dissension and confusion among the United Nations, 
and we cannot be sure that the Communists may not have agreed to the 
truce as a means of dividing their opponents, rather than as a sincere 
move in the direction of peace. 


The Political Conference 


HE armistice agreement provides for the holding within three months 

of a high-level political conference, “ to settle through negotiation the 
questions of the withdrawal of all foreign forces from Korea, the peaceful 
settlement of the Korean question, etc.” As we go to press the United 
Nations are discussing the composition of this conference, and a very 
serious disagreement has arisen between the Americans and ourselves, 
which it would be futile to gloss over. Some compromise formula may 
yet be reached, so that the conference can at least be held and hopes be 
entertained of a successful outcome. But the evident breach in Anglo- 
American solidarity, on matters not of detail but of fundamental policy 
in the Far East, makes it extremely difficult to take a sanguine view. 


Two Sides or Round Table? 


HE Americans visualize the conference as a meeting between two 

sides—so to speak, a continuation of warfare by other means. 
They are therefore unwilling to admit to the conference nations, 
such as India, which have been neutral in regard to the war, or 
not fully belligerent. They are afraid that their own great sacrifices in 
the war will be wasted, and that the advantages which have been so pain- 
fully won will be thrown away by nations which have made no sacrifice 
at all, 
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The United Kingdom, on the other hand, prefers the conception of a 
round table conference of interested, though not necessarily belligerent, 
Powers, and feels that the conference will be doomed to failure if it is 
organized as “a political Panmunjom.” It is probable that a majority 
in the United Nations share the British view, but the Americans are most 
unlikely to be converted to it. 


The Bugbear of Unification 


E cannot deny that the American position is in some ways more 

logical than ours. There are, in fact, two sides in this business; 
and the real difference between the Americans and ourselves is that we 
believe there should be some give-and-takt, whereas the Americans 
believe our side should hold firm and concede virtually nothing. The 
British attitude presupposes a fairly open mind and freedom to maneeuvre; 
and this we do, up to a point, possess, because of our recognition of Com- 
munist China. But on the subject of Korea itself we are not so free to 
negotiate, because we have assented to the United Nations objective of 
a united Korea. 

It may be true, as Lord Salisbury said in the House of Lords on July 29, 
that the only basis for a permanent settlement in Korea is “ the unification 
of the whole country by peaceful means.” That is a very laudable aspira- 
tion, but it is not at the moment practicable, and the realities must be 
faced. If the United Nations had unified the country in 1950 they would 
not have done so by peaceful means ; they would have done so by right 
of conquest. And if it now becomes evident that unification cannot be 
achieved by agreement between the United Nations and the Communists, 
it would surely be better to acquiesce in partition for the sake of peace 
than to seek unification at the risk of war. 


The U.S. and Communist China 


HILE we most strongly deplore the attitude of our own extreme 

Leftists towards Communist China, we are becoming increasingly 
convinced that the American attitude towards that country is unrealistic 
and dangerous. It results in part from their intense awareness of the 
ideological struggle in the world—an awareness which has certainly 
helped to save civilization—and in part from their very natural and human 
resentment against a régime which ousted their favourite Chinaman, 
Chiang Kai Shek, and which later inflicted a very serious military defeat 
upon their own troops. They are apt to forget that the United Nations 
did not take up arms, in the first place, against the Chinese Communists ; 
that the latter, however deeply involved behind the scenes, did not inter- 
vene openly in the war until the autumn of 1950; and that they might 
never in fact have intervened if the United Nations forces had not advanced 
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far beyond the 38th parallel and so threatened to conquer and control the 
whole of Korea. 


Taft and Knowland 


bee inns are powerful elements in the United States which favour an 
independent American policy in the Far East, and which believe that 
their country could “ go it alone”’ without the assistance, or rather the 
hindrance, of allies. Perhaps the leading exponent of this school of 
thought was Senator Robert A. Taft, whose tragic death on July 31 
produced a wave of nostalgia not only for himself, but also for his ideas 
and principles. He has been succeeded as Republican majority leader 
in the Senate—a post in which he had so loyally and efficiently co-operated 
with Mr. Eisenhower, his successful rival for the Republican nomination— 
by Senator Knowland, who has recently said that it would be “ a violation 
of every moral principle the United Nations and the United States of 
America have to permit Communist China to shoot its way into the 
United Nations.” 


Loose Thinking 


HIS seems to us an example of loose thinking and even looser talking. 
Whatever statesmen may feel, they should make an effort to curb their 
feelings when delicate negotiations are impending. They should also 
examine the logic of their own catch-phrases. It may be wrong for 
Communist China to “shoot its way” into the United Nations, but 
there are many other States and Governments which began by shooting 
their way into power. The American Colonies achieved their independ- 
ence by shooting, and Abraham Lincoln—that great democrat—imposed 
his will upon the Southern States by shooting. The United States may 
in a sense have been “ conceived in liberty,” but it was also conceived in 
war and rebellion, and it was maintained by civil war and oppression. 
Of course, that was some time ago, and Senator Knowland may feel 
that what was permissible, and even admirable, 100 years ago is “a 
violation of every moral principle ” in the present enlightened age. But 
other self-made States, whose appearance on the scene is more recent, 
may feel that such an attitude is pure hypocrisy. Needless to say, it is much 
more complicated than that, and we do not suggest for a moment that the 
United States, even in its historical aspect, can be truly compared with 
Communist China. There is a world of difference between the two, but 
they have this much in common—that they both came into being as the 
result of illegal and violent action. Moreover, the Americans do not 
invariably condemn such action nowadays. How about Israel ? 
And how about General Neguib, to whom Mr. Dulles not long.ago gave 
a pistol as a token of President Eisenhower’s esteem ? It would seem 
that, for all Mr. Knowland’s self-righteous bluster, the test of American 
recognition is not moral purity, but political expediency. 
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Germany: Waiting for the Election 


ESTERN reactions to the latest Russian gambits in the German 

game would be open to question, and even censure, were it not for 
the imminence of a General Election in the Federal Republic. Nothing 
must at this moment be done or said which could jeopardize the chances 
of Dr. Adenauer and his Christian Democrats. Adenauer has, so far as 
we can judge, co-operated loyally with the West according to his lights; 
he has shown himself to be a good European as well as a good German. 
But the latter quality unfortunately implies a belief in, or at any rate a 
disposition to clamour for, German reunification. If he failed to insist 
upon this, or if it were generally thought that the Western Allies were 
ready to come to terms with Russia on the basis of a partitioned Germany, 
Adenauer would certainly be beaten. (Even as it is, he is by no means sure 
of victory). 

It may well be that agreement with Russia will be impossible on any 
other terms, since it is hard indeed to imagine any mutually acceptable 
compromise on a united Germany. In that case the Americans and our- 
selves may at length feel moved to modify the dangerous policy to which 
we have become committed on the German question, and a re-elected 
Dr. Adenauer may conceivably be wise and strong enough to bow to the 
inevitable. Meanwhile the West has scored a useful propaganda victory 
by the provision of food for Eastern Germany. 


The Direct Approach 


ECAUSE of Sir Winston Churchill’s enforced rest, and because of 

American opposition, the idea of a direct approach to Russia has made 
little progress. Even in this country many people are apprehensive of 
“another Yalta,” and they are apt to forget the enormous advantages 
which flowed from top-level secret contact during the war. If a meeting 
of the world’s leaders were now to take place, confidentially and without 
fixed agenda, there would be no need to fear any repetition of Yalta. The 
Americans have travelled far since then, and Sir Winston Churchill has 
lost none of his strategic sense and political vision. The worst that could 
happen would be a negative result to the conference, but that would be 
infinitely better than no conference at all. We should be able to feel 
that every possible effort had been made to break the deadlock; and 
perhaps—who knows ? the deadlock would be broken. 


Negotiation from Strength 


ALENKOYV has said that Russia now possesses the hydrogen bomb, 
and the recent explosion of such a bomb in Russia has in fact been 
certified. This is a very grave piece of news and it would be folly to 
belittle it. Besides we have always to reckon with the superiority of the 
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Communist bloc in manpower and conventional arms. If we assume in 
the West that we can permanently outweigh this superiority by purely 
scientific means, we shall be guilty once again of “‘ Maginot-mindedness ”’, 
the fatal consequences of which are a matter of history. 

Perhaps, however, it is not for the time being unreasonable to take at 
its face-value the experts’ assurance that we (i.e. the Americans) still have 
a decisive lead over the Russians in the development of ultra-destructive 
weapons. In this connection it is not only the state of research, but the 
scale of production, that counts, and we can well believe that the Russians 
are behind on the latter, if not on the former. The West is therefore 
probably still in a position to negotiate from strength, and it should be the 
supreme object of our statesmen to reach a modus vivendi with the East— 

-of which mutual disarmament, and the inspection of armaments, would 
be prime conditions—while the balance of power is still tilted, however 
precariously, in our favour. Modus vivendi is in this case no figure of 
speech, but a grimly literal expression. 


Sir Winston’s Health 


ent that his personal intervention in world affairs is so vitally needed, 
the Prime Minister’s health is being watched and discussed with anxious 
interest. He appears to have benefited from his rest and he has recently 
been presiding over Cabinet meetings. We can only hope that he will be 
able to remain Prime Minister at any rate until some practical effect has 
been given to his great speech of May 11—and until, incidentally, it is 
seen whether or not Mr. Eden will have the strength to succeed him. 

It has been suggested that Sir Winston might be persuaded to accept 
a seat in the House of Lords, so that he could combine, like Disraeli, 
membership of Parliament and national leadership with a slightly less 
arduous life. No doubt he would be very unwilling to take such a step, 
because he has for so long regarded the House of Commons as his home. 
But he would certainly defer to the public interest, if he felt that this could 
best be served by his removal to “another place”. It is not for us to 
anticipate the Queen’s intentions, but we can hardly suppose that she 
would offer him less than a dukedom. His acceptance of this would be 
a boon to politicians and poets alike. 


Exit Mossadek 


HE month of August was a momentous one in the history of Persia. 

That baleful demagogue, Dr. Mossadek, was overthrown and a 
royalist Government installed after a coup d’état. The “ strong man” in 
this drama was certainly not the Shah, who fled the country when it 
seemed that the coup was liable to miscarry, and who was recalled to 
Persia from Rome by his triumphant nominee, General Zahedi. But 
there can be no doubt that the monarchy is still the main rallying-point 
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in Persia, and that its popularity has saved the country from becoming 
another Russian satellite. We trust that this deliverance will be per- 
manent. 

More than that it is impossible, at the time of writing, to say. General 
Zahedi suffered certain indignities at our hands during the war, which 
may not have predisposed him in our favour; and the chauvinism which 
sustained Mossadek, and which he in his turn so recklessly inflamed, 
cannot be expected to disappear overnight. But it will be necessary for 
the new Government to seek assistance from the West, and this will mean 
—if Anglo-American policy is co-ordinated, as by now it should be—a 
more reasonable attitude towards the legitimate claims of this country. 


Liberals Win Again in Canada 


HE Canadian General Election, which took place on August 10, 

resulted in yet another resounding victory for the Liberal Party. In 
the new Parliament there will be 171 Liberals, 50 Progressive Conserva- 
tives, 23 C.C.F. (Leftists), 15 Social Credit, and 6 Independents. The 
Liberals have thus been returned in almost the same strength as before, 
and the Progressive Conservatives have failed to make the very substan- 
tial gains which they had expected, to say nothing of the victory for 
which the more optimistic of them had dared to hope. 

The result is not only a triumph for the Liberal Party—that formidable 
political machine built up by the late Mr. Mackenzie King—but also a 
personal triumph for the Prime Minister, Mr. St. Laurent, who must 
seem to many Canadians almost providentially fitted to be their national 
leader. He has the ability of a first-rate lawyer, charm and dignity of 
manner, and the religious and racial background of Quebec. His very 
name is perhaps an advantage to him, giving him as it were the character 
of a mascot, in addition to his other gifts and qualities. The Election was 
also a serious personal reverse for Mr. George Drew, the Progressive 
Conservative leader, who has now twice led his party to a defeat of the 
most decisive and humiliating kind. His friends in this country, while 
they may feel that his leadership has sometimes been lacking in force- 
fulness, must all the same regret that he has been denied executive 
opportunity and sympathize with him in his disappointment. 


Will They Change their Policy? 


O judge from what was said during the Election, a Progressive Con- 

servative Government would probably have given Canadian economic 
policy a new direction, more in keeping with membership of the Common- 
wealth and with Canada’s own position. Now we can only hope that the 
Liberals themselves, once again confirmed in power, will see the danger 
of allowing their country to become too closely yoked to the American 
economy and too inconveniently placed vis-a-vis the sterling area. 
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Before the war, 41 per cent. of Canada’s trade was with the Common- 
wealth; now the figure is only 19 per cent. On the other hand trade with 
the United States has increased from 47 per cent. to 64 per cent. Apart 
from any question of sentiment, this is an undesirable trend, because the 
United States will always be a precarious market for Canadian farm 
products—that is already obvious—and for the manufactured goods which 
Canada will be producing on an ever-growing scale, as her industries 
develop. But in the Commonwealth she will always find a ready market, 
if she is prepared to look ahead and resist the immediate temptations of 
belonging exclusively to the dollar system. 


Old-fashioned Attitudes 


E have recently been reading an excellent new book—Canada: the 

Golden Hinge, by Leslie Roberts (Harrap’s. 15s. net). The author 
is a Canadian and he gives, clearly and proudly, if unpoetically, an 
account of his country’s present greatness and shining prospects. The 
facts are well presented, and we trust that the book will be very widely 
read in this country, where knowledge of Canada—and of other parts of 
the Commonwealth—is not perhaps all that it should be. 

It is no reflection upon Mr. Roberts as a representative writer to say 
that he evidently shares some of the old-fashioned attitudes which are 
preventing Canadian statesmen from making the best of their opportuni- 
ties. To him the Commonwealth appears to be little more than a device 
whereby Canada has become a sovereign independent nation while 
retaining her allegiance to the Crown. Insofar as he admits any over- 
tones they are the wrong ones, because they are more suggestive of loyalty 
to the mother-country than of devotion to a great new cause. ‘“‘ The 
Crown to-day,” he writes, “‘ is the symbol of a Canadian loyalty to Britain 
which goes deeper into the human spirit because it is freely given than 
was the case when that loyalty was a matter of legal duty.” 

At the risk of seeming ungrateful we are bound to say that this is an 
obsolete point of view. Canada does not now owe any special duty, 
even of a moral kind, to Britain; but we all, Canada included, owe a 
supreme duty to the Commonwealth of which we are members. It is a 
curious irony that Canadians should fail to recognize this, since in the 
past they have been in the forefront of Commonwealth development, and 
they are always at great pains to prove that their outlook is thoroughly 
up to date. 


A Case for Reform 


R. BERNARD BRAINE’S article—our first this month— 
deserves careful attention. It has long seemed to us that the 
Whitehall machinery for handling Commonwealth affairs in the 
broadest sense requires to be changed and adapted. In particular, the 
Commonwealth Relations Office (or Dominions Office, as it used to be 
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called) is open to serious criticism. Its sphere of activity could hardly be 
more important, yet its status is lower than that of the Foreign Office— 
lower even than that of the Home Office. This false sense of values in 
Whitehall, and in British politics, has not escaped the notice of our fellow- 
subjects overseas. We have recently received a cutting from the South- 
land Daily News of Invercargill, New Zealand, in which there occurs the 
following bitter complaint. ‘“‘ So little does (Britain) concern herself 
with the Commonwealth that no fewer than twelve men have held the 
office of Secretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs since it was estab- 
lished twenty-one years ago, and only two of these have travelled the 
Commonwealth during their term of office. The post has become a 
dump for minor or ageing politicians.” 


~ 


Commonweaith Affairs and the Premiership 


E are glad to note that Lord Swinton, the present incumbent, is 

travelling the Commonwealth at this moment, and he cannot be 
described as a minor politician; but there is more than a modicum of 
justice in the criticism which we have quoted. In our opinion the Secre- 
tary of State for Commonwealth Affairs—a. new post to comprise general 
responsibility for Commonwealth Relations (i.e. interchange between 
sovereign members of the Commonwealth) and Colonial Affairs—should 
be none other than the Prime Minister himself. The two offices should 
go together, so as to give the right proportion and emphasis to Common- 
wealth Affairs. Of course the Prime Minister, acting in this new capacity, 
would need to have an assortment of ministers under him, and in this 
respect the pattern might well conform to that outlined by Mr. Braine in 
his article. But whatever the details of this arrangement, we are quite 
sure that reform is overdue, and we hope it may be brought about by 
the present Government. 


The French Strikes 


T the end of the first week of August a grave situation developed in 
France. State employees, including transport and postal workers, 
spontaneously struck in protest against M. Laniel’s suggested economies 
in the public services. Trade union leaders, especially the Communists, 
were quick to identify themselves with this mass movement, but the 
original impulse seems to have come from below. Headlines in this 
country were largely concerned with the sad plight of British tourists 
stranded in Paris and elsewhere, and of British Consuls working over- 
time to provide their compatriots with the means of survival. But this 
insular treatment of the crisis could not conceal from those who knew 
and loved France that events of peculiar danger and significance were 
occurring. 
There has since been something like a return to normal, because the 
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Government has made far-reaching concessions to the strikers. But 
this unfortunately does not mean that the crisis is over. 


A Revolutionary Spirit ? 


T may be said in M. Laniel’s favour that he has shown courage in facing 

up to the need for drastic economic measures, but it seems to us that, 
in launching his programme, he did not show a proper sense of priorities. 
Any candid observer of French affairs can see at once that the root of 
nearly all France’s troubles is in the tax system. Direct taxation is not 
effectively enforced upon those who are able to pay, with the result that 
indirect taxation weighs more heavily than it should upon the rank and 
file of the community. Perhaps it is too much to expect of a Prime 
Minister, even when he is armed with special powers, that he can prevail 
against the immemorial tax-evading instincts of French farmers and 
business men. In Britain there is probably a less ardent wish to defraud 
the revenue than in France ; but it is also true that the more concentrated 
nature of our economy makes the work of our tax-collectors much easier. 

Anyway, M. Laniel appears to have hoped that he could delay tackling 
this vital problem, and that meanwhile he could make some economies 
at the expense of those ready victims, the employees of the State. But 
the victims have not proved to be so ready as he supposed. They have, 
in fact, reacted in a non-violent but exceedingly purposeful manner. It 
may be that the strikers had no other end in view than the redress of 
grievances within the framework of the present Constitution. But France 
is a revolutionary country, and it is hard to escape the feeling that a 
revolutionary spirit may now once again be stirring. 


Need for Inspiring Leadership 


OVERNMENTS in France cannot hope to receive either the moral 
or the financial support of the people unless they are inspiring. 
Frenchmen may talk a lot about democracy, but they are sceptical of 
democracy in all its practical forms—parties, committees, debates, etc. 
Their nearest approach to unity has been when they were responding to 
the potent appeal of some individual. There can be no doubt that they 
acted more concertedly as a nation when France was a monarchy, and 
even Marshal Pétain probably commanded more devotion than the 
politicians of the Third and Fourth Republics. 
The great problem is to reconcile Parliamentary institutions with the 
urgent need for leadership. But is such a reconciliation possible ? 


Irresponsible Claims 


HEREAS the average wage-earner in France has solid grounds for 
discontent, the average wage-earner in this country need -not be 
unduly dissatisfied. We have admittedly been engaged in a relentless 
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export drive since the war, which has meant that a comparatively small 
proportion of our increased output has been available for home consump- 
tion. But during the same period wage and salary earners have received 
more than the equivalent, in value, of that available surplus. 

Nevertheless, several large trade unions are once again demanding 
wage increases, and the Confederation of Shipbuilding and Engineering 
Unions is pressing for an increase of 15 per cent. The best that can be 
said of such claims is that they are irresponsible; the worst that they are 
subversive. 


Who are the Real Sufferers? 


| erate nigpnen tae orators may seek to justify their immoderate 
demands by pointing to the rich tycoon, the caricature capitalist, 
though he cannot as a rule be placed in the category of “‘ idle rich.””. The 
existence of great wealth in the hands of certain individuals is taken as 
proof that the balance of our economy is still unjust as between “ the 
capitalists ’ and “‘ the workers.” 

But in fact the captain of industry, important as he is—and unpleasantly 
prominent as he can sometimes be—is by no means the typical capitalist. 
Many thousands of obscure, long-suffering people in every part of the 
country are trying to keep themselves and their families alive, and dis- 
charge their responsibilities, on the strength of interest, dividends, or 
rent. These are the real capitalists—and they are the real sufferers 
nowadays. By no standard of equity can it be said that these people are 
getting a square deal. They are not exploiting society; society is exploit- 
ing them. The system of direct taxation which weighs upon them is all 
too effective; they are not only providing the capital which keeps British 
industry alive, and the British wage-earner at work, they are also con- 
tributing more than their share towards the running expenses of the Welfare 
State. They have suffered a net loss since the war—but they cannot 
threaten to strike. Perhaps it would be a chastening experience for the 
country if they could. 


This was Cricket 


EW methods of play and the ever-growing blaze of publicity which 

beats down relentlessly on Test Matches played between England 
and Australia have threatened to damage the spirit of the game in recent 
years. A genuine vote of thanks from all cricketers is due to the English 
and Australian captains for the conduct of the games which ended so 
triumphantly for us at the Oval on August 19. It is impossible to imagine 
cricket played more strenuously and keenly, and yet with such genuine 
good feeling on both sides. Every attempt made by a few irresponsible 
sports writers to disrupt this happy atmosphere was unavailing, and 
those who were present at the Oval or saw the Test Matches on television 
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must have been struck by the pluck and ability of both teams, and above 
all by the superb Australian fielding. No team in the game’s history can 
have bettered it. 

Mr. F. R. Brown and his colleagues in the Selection Committee may 
be congratulated on success achieved under a considerable handicap. 
Until the Oval match, England was unable to field her best available 


team. The future of English cricket is bright and, when the time comes © 


for our next team to meet Australia, they can be certain of a warm 
welcome—in both senses. Mr. Hassett and his colleagues have shown 
us that the two are not necessarily incompatible. 


Mr. Gilligan’s Postscript 


R. ARTHUR GILLIGAN, who was obliged to write his article 
this month before the final Test Match was played, has sent us the 
following postscript :— 

“So after all England has won this Coronation Test series. Con- 
gratulations to Len Hutton and the England team. When Australia 
batted for second time, Hutton saw that the wicket was taking spin, and 
he put Lock and Laker on very quickly. These two Surrey bowlers, 
knowing the Oval pitch far better than the Australians, dealt the latter a 
fatal blow with some great spin bowling. Only Archer and Davidson 
were able to put up a convincing resistance. The Australians did not 
have the spinners for this wicket, or a different story would be told. 

P. B. H. May’s performance in this match speaks well for the future of 
English cricket, and Trueman, who bowled well, should be of great value 
to England in Australia in 1954-5. And no praise is too high for Trevor 
Bailey, who once again came to the rescue at a critical moment. 

Finally, I should like to thank Lindsay Hassett for his great sporting 
qualities as Australian captain. And all honour to the victors for regain- 
ing the Ashes after nineteen years.” 


Apology 


N an article entitled “‘ Should the Aircraft Industry be Nationalized ? 

No,” which appeared in our April number, Mr. Philip Bremridge 
stated (page 224) that the “‘ Whittle Jet ’’ engine was built by the Metro- 
politan-Vickers Company. This was incorrect ; the engine in question 
was built by the British Thomson-Houston Company Limited. 

We apologize unreservedly for this mistake and Mr. Bremridge wishes 
to be associated with our apology. 
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WHITEHALL AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH 


BEGINNING OF A NEW CHAPTER 


By BERNARD BRAINE 


APACITY to adjust itself to 
( changing circumstances has been 
the British Empire’s secret of 
survival. While other imperial systems, 
more brittle in structure, less deep- 
rooted in the spirit, have cracked and 
disappeared, ours has survived, having 
learnt the art of preserving order amid 
change and of facilitating change amid 
order. Indeed, if it be measured in 
terms of moral authority, it has grown 
stronger and more resilient with each 
successive challenge to its existence. 
The first phase of expansion by trade 
and treaty, war and annexation, has 
long since passed. The second phase 
of transformation from a centrally- 
directed empire into a Commonwealth 
of sovereign nations is already in its 
final stages. Four out of every five 
persons living within this world-wide 
association of states and dependencies 
now dwell in sovereign independent 
lands. Even where dependent peoples 
have not yet attained full self-govern- 
ment their feet have been set upon the 
road. And if for many of them the 
journey will be long and arduous, for 
some at least it will be short and swift. 
That does not mean that the pattern 
of events is determined or that all will 
go smoothly. On the contrary we are 
now entering a phase in the life of the 
Commonwealth that will stretch the 
British capacity for leadership and 
understanding to the uttermost. For 
the sphere within which we can com- 
mand adherence to our own. policies is 
fast dim nishing. More and more we 
shall be required to pay regard to the 
susceptibilities of other Commonwealth 


peoples and to be ready to see problems 
from other than a purely British point 
of view. 

It is true that we have had a long and 
happy tradition of co-operation with 
the older Commonwealth countries. 
But then they are flesh of our flesh, bone 
of our bone. As Mr. Menzies told a 
British audience some years ago: “‘ You 
and we are one people.” With Austra- 
lians or New Zealanders or Canadians 
it has never been necessary to embody 
our agreements in formal treaties. We 
have always spoken freely and frankly 
with one another. Instinctively we have 
always known that in times of trial and 
difficulty we should draw together. But 
now, if the Commonwealth is to mean 
to new member-states what it has meant 
to the old, we have to build up a new 
tradition of co-operation and mutual 
trust with non-European peoples. There 
is no reason why we should not be 
successful in this. The decision of three 
Asian nations to stay within the Com- 
monwealth shows how far we have 
already travelled along that road. But 
the task will require special qualities of 
heart and mind, a delicacy of touch, an 
imaginative flair, and a great change in 
outlook. 

There are many responsible and 
thoughtful people, for example, who 
feel that power is being transferred far 
too quickly, that there is grave danger 
in entrusting it to colonial é/ites (among 
whom there is a fair sprinkling of 
grasping, unscrupulous demagogues) 
before the masses are ready to partici- 
pate responsibly in their own govern- 
ment. Such a view does scant justice 
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to the undoubted intelligence, patriot- 
ism and political sense of most colonial 
leaders, and even if it contains a grain 
of truth, constitutional advance can 
hardly be checked. It would be con- 
trary to our own political tradition to 
try and check it. Successive British 
governments have stated repeatedly that 
their aim is self-government for the 
colonial territories, preferably within 
the Commonwealth. All our policies 
have been designed to that end and 
colonial political leaders can hardly be 
blamed for taking us at our word. 

Of course, self-government in this 
context has never meant freedom for 
the strong to oppress the weak. It has 
never meant the right of the majority 
to ill-treat the minority. It has never 
meant the reckless handing over of 
strategic points of vantage. Nor can 
self-government be anything but illu- 
sory if it is not based upon reasonable 
standards of living for all the people 
concerned, and not just for a privileged 
few. 

Nevertheless, having made these 
qualifications, it is clear that certain 
territories will qualify for full self- 
government, will acquire sovereign 
status, whether as separate units like 
the Gold Coast or as part of a regional 
federation like the Caribbean colonies. 
It is clear, too, that in certain cases this 
may happen fairly soon. Yet so far 
nobody has thought out what kind of 
Commonwealth relationship will then 
emerge. At what stage will a self- 
governing colony cease to come under 
the control of the Colonial Office and 
begin to conduct its relations with the 
United Kingdom through the Common- 
wealth Relations Office ? Is it really 
intended that the Gold Coast and a 
West Indian Federation shall be 
accorded full membership of the club ? 
Certainly they will expect it. Inevit- 
ably they will come to regard them- 
selves as “autonomous communities 
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within the British Empire, equal in status, 
in no way subordinate one to another in 
any aspect of their domestic or external 
affairs, though united by a common 
allegiance to the Crown, and freely 
associated as members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.”” Accord- 
ingly they will expect to be represented 
at Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 
gatherings. But is this what we intend ? 

Nor is that the only question we shall 
have to answer in the near future. 
Independence within the Common- 
wealth can be the goal of only a few 
major territories. There are many 
others scattered round the world, for 
the most part small and isolated, where 
such a goal is unattainable within 
measurable time, either because a 
viable economy cannot be ensured or 
because strategic considerations affect- 
ing the security of the Commonwealth 
and the free world forbid. How are 
these territories to be fitted into the 
concept of a Commonwealth of free 
peoples ? 

Indeed, these smaller territories pose 
a problem which in its way is just as 
difficult and worrying as that of the 
larger territories now nearing full self- 
government. For the desire for freedom 
and status in the world is found just as 
surely in the hearts of small peoples 
living in remote places as anywhere else. 
Rumblings from Malta should already 
have made us acutely aware that this 
problem exists. Some means must be 
found of reconciling the natural aspira- 
tions of small peoples with the facts of 
economic and strategic dependence ; 
and of ensuring to them an honoured 
place in the Commonwealth circle. 

How can this be done ? Absorption 
into the United Kingdom on the model 
of the French Union is practicable but 
hardly desirable. Colonial representa- 
tion at Westminster, however attractive 
it might have seemed in the days of 
Joseph Chamberlain, would bedevil 
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British domestic politics without pro- 
viding any real satisfaction to colonial 
peoples. Nor does federation provide 
the answer. Territories combine only 
when there are compelling historical, 
geographical or economic reasons for 
them to do so. These reasons exist in 
Colonial Africa and in the Caribbean. 
There may be a case for associating the 
Western Pacific Islands more closely 
with Australia and New Zealand. But 
with whom could the Falkland Islands 
combine ? With whom could the 
Seychelles be associated ? 

All these problems will require some 
considerable adjustment of thought and 
action here in Britain. For this island 
is still the only possible hub round 
which the Commonwealth system can 
revolve. It is true that the granting of 
full membership status is not a gift 
which we alone can bestow, that this is 
a matter which must be discussed and 
decided by the existing sovereign mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth acting in 
concert. But just as the responsibility 
for guiding colonial peoples towards 
nationhood is ours, so the responsibility 
for proposing the election of new 
members to the club is clearly ours too. 
Some tangible recognition is needed 
here in Britain that we are ready to 
adjust ourselves to meet the require- 
ments of what Field-Marshal Smuts 
once described as “‘ a dynamic evolving 
system, always going forward to new 
destinies.” 

There are two courses of action 
which we might take. Both involve the 
creation of a single Ministry of Com- 
monwealth Affairs. One would be to 
merge the Commonwealth Relations 
Office with the Colonial Office, thus 
providing the means, within one great 
department of state, whereby each 
constituent part of the Commonwealth, 
irrespective of status, could maintain 
its appropriate relationship with the 
United Kingdom. The other course 
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would be to abolish the present Com- 
monwealth Relations Office altogether, 
to rely upon the ever-growing functional 
relationship that has grown up between 
the sovereign nations of the Common- 
wealth, and to reshape and rename the 
Colonial Office. 

Despite its high-sounding title it is 
doubtful whether the Commonwealth 
Relations Office serves any really useful 
purpose that could not be fulfilled in 
some other way. Already its import- 
ance is diminished by the network of 
functional relationships which has deve- 
loped between the sovereign nations of 
the Commonwealth. On matters of 
great importance Prime Ministers talk 
directly with one another ; the Foreign 
Secretary consults with the various 
Ministers of External Affairs; the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer confers 
with the Finance Ministers. This form 
of consultation, which has the merit of 
providing intimate contact between 
departments without detracting from 
the sovereign status of Commonwealth 
nations, has already proved exceedingly 
valuable and fruitful. Inevitably it will 
grow. 

In these circumstances it is difficult to 
conceive the present Commonwealth 
Relations Office as anything more than 
a post office. Certainly there is need 
for some central organization whereby 
information about the Commonwealth 
can be collected and disseminated, but 
this could be done just as well by a 
department of the new Ministry of 
Commonwealth Affairs. 

In any event there is overlapping of 
functions between the Commonwealth 
Relations Office and the Colonial Office. 
The former is responsible for the three 
South African protectorates which, 
incidentally, are among the most back- 
ward of the dependencies of the Crown ; 
yet financial aid for these territories is 
disbursed by the Colonial Office. Ad- 
mittedly, there is some historical justifi- 


cation for this arrangement. But now, 
in the new Central African Federation, 
we have the situation that while the 
Commonwealth Relations Office acts as 
a court of first instance in all communi- 
cations from the Federal and Southern 
Rhodesian Governments, the Colonial 
Office will do so in the case of the two 
northern territories. This is bound to 
lead to duplication of effort ; it could 
lead to misunderstanding. 

Under present arrangements such 
duality is likely to increase rather than 
diminish. If by way of recognition of 
status responsibility for relations be- 
tween, say Malta and this country was 
transferred to the Commonwealth 
Relations Office, it is unthinkable that 
aid provided out of the Colonial 
Development Fund (for which the 
Colonial Office must remain respon- 
sible) would cease to flow. Clearly 
there should be no distinction in such 
cases, no inference that status was 
dependent upon whether a territory 
received external aid or not. But in that 
event communications between the 
governments of Malta and of the 
United Kingdom would be channelled 
through two departments of state— 
surely an anomalous and highly unsa- 
tisfactory arrangement. 

There is a further consideration of 
some importance. The point is rapidly 
approaching where recruitment to the 
Colonial Service will be seriously 
affected by the changing pattern of 
government in the colonies. The tran- 
sitional phase may be a long one—in 
some territories it will stretch far beyond 
the lifetime of any of us now living. 
Even in the most advanced territories 
there will be need for top-ranking 
administrative officers for some years 
ahead, as the Prime Minister of the Gold 
Coast has made plain in a recent 
speech. But the days of a large expa- 
triate administrative sevice are clearly 
numbered. Inevitably, as more and 
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more power is transferred from White- 
hall to colonial governments, so the 
scope for administrative officers re- 
cruited in Britain will shrink. On the 
other hand the demand for expatriate 
specialists and technical advisers will 
grow—and grow rapidly. Indeed, it 
has been the shortage of such advisers 
rather than of capital and equipment 
which has retarded colonial develop- 
ment programmes in recent years. In 
short, the demand for British skill and 
leadership will increase rather than 
diminish but emphasis will be upon 
skill and leadership of a different kind. 

It will be necessary, therefore, to 
build up an even stronger network of 
scientific and technical advisory services 
than exists now. Commonwealth co- 
operation in this field is growing but it 
needs much more encouragement. Bri- 
tain acts like a magnet to scientists and 
research workers in Commonwealth 
countries. As yet there is no com- 
parable movement outwards to the 
Commonwealth or between overseas 
Commonwealth countries. Nor will 
there be until prospects of overseas 
service are more inviting. 

All this suggests that the time has 
come to establish a _ broadly-based 
Commonwealth Service, open to all 
Her Majesty’s subjects, trained to cope 
with the administrative and technical 
requirements of this changing age, and 
offering a secure life-long opportunity 
for service to Europeans, Asians and 
Africans alike. 

Supposing that the Commonwealth 
Relations Office and the Colonial Office 
were merged. There would then be one 
Secretary of State instead of two, but, 
under the Prime Minister, he would 
symbolize Britain’s link with the whole 
Commonwealth family and not just one 
part of it. There need be no interference 
with the existing functional method of 
consultation but the new ministry 
would have certain duties in the sphere 
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of relations with the sovereign members. 
Owing to the wide-ranging nature of his 
responsibilities the new Secretary of 
State would need to have at least three 
subordinate Ministers of State. The 
first might be called Minister for 
Commonwealth Relations and would 
be responsible for maintaining close 
liaison with the other sovereign mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth and for 
co-ordinating and disseminating infor- 
mation. The second might be called 
Minister for Commonwealth Terri- 
tories and would be responsible for all 
territories which have not yet achieved 
sovereign status. The third might be 
called Minister for Commonwealth 
Services and Development and would 
be responsible for recruitment of a 
Commonwealth Service, the provision 
of technical and financial aid and the 
carrying out of research. Provision 
should also be made for at least one 
minister always to be available for 
travel abroad, who would have autho- 
rity to give advice on the spot and who 
would keep his colleagues at home in 
touch with the fast-changing scene. 
Such an arrangement should make 
no difference to the present relationship 
between sovereign members of the 
Commonwealth but it would make an 
enormous psychological difference to 


the relationship between the dependent 
territories—both those destined to be- 
come sovereign members and those 
which, while moving towards internal 
self-government, must remain for 
various reasons in closer association 
with the mother country. The word 
“‘ colony ” would disappear. Emphasis 
would be given to the concept of part- 
nership, and the door would be open 
for the sovereign members of the 
Commonwealth to take a more active 
part in developing the resources of the 
under-developed territories. Australia 
and New Zealand are participating in 
the Colombo Plan ; Canadian interests 
are helping in the development of the 
Caribbean and West African territories. 
Much more of this kind of co-operation 
should be facilitated. 

None need fear that the strengthening 
of Commonwealth ties in this fashion 
would diminish the sovereign indepen- 
dence of member-states, or in any way 
retard the progress of those countries 
which are moving towards indepen- 
dence. On the contrary it would itself 
be a progressive change. For the 
Commonwealth, as for the human 
family at large, independence means 
interdependence in the modern world. 


BERNARD BRAINE. 


NEHRU’S INDIA 
A GREAT NATION AND ITS PROBLEMS 


By EDWARD HOWE 


IR travel in India does much to 
Assos the maxim that travel 
broadens the mind. For obvious 
reasons of time-saving air travel is 
becoming increasingly popular in the 
sub-continent, and most officials—not 
to mention other important people— 
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are taken skywards out of touch with 
the real conditions on the land, which 
they can only see through an obscuring 
haze from the height at which aircraft 
fly. Yet below are 250,000,000 Indians 
engaged in agriculture in an area of 
1,138,814 square miles—70 per cent. of 


the total population. If it were possible 
ever to obtain the mass opinion of this 
majority on the effects of republicanism, 
or even independence, it would be a 
confused picture. The change-over 
from the era of the British Raj to the 
Indian Republic is as yet barely realized. 
But this majority was never a politically 
conscious population and it never 
exercised any marked effect on autho- 
rity, despite its size. 

“ Thinking” Indians — almost 
entirely the urban population — are 
solidly behind the Republic. Six years 
of Congress rule have not failed to 
produce a good deal of dissension and 
partisanship internally. But nostalgia 
for the days of the British Raj exists 
only in the minds of a few and is only 
betrayed during moments of excep- 
tional strain. Nevertheless, while 
everything possible is being done to 
stamp the Indian Republic on the 
minds and actions of a people diverse 
in language, religion and customs, 
evidence of British rule remains in 
many phases of life: In the minds of 
some Indians one can easily recognize 
the familiar malaise evident in most 
young countries experiencing newly 
gained independence. This is seen in 
the eagerness with which they blame 
their present ills on their predecessors 
in power. But on the whole official 
circles seem remarkably free from ran- 
cour against the British and they carry 
on their work in an atmosphere reminis- 
cent of the past. Indeed, it often seems 
that the only outward. sign of change is 
the name on the doors of government 
offices. 

One very good reason for this is the 
archives. When the British left India 
the complete files collected during their 
one hundred and fifty-year occupation 
were left at the disposal of the Indian 
Government. Indian civil servants can 
refer back over the years to the case- 
history of any problem which they have 
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on hand. They enjoy these journeys 
into the past and they are frequently 
astonished at the frankness of the re- 
ports. The handing over of these 
archives was part of a deliberate policy, 
which has paid handsome dividends in 
goodwill. This British legacy is an 
outspoken record which leaves its mark 
on the present running of the country. 
The administrative standards of the 
past are being maintained in most 
departments. 

There are many who complain of 
certain laxities, but these complaints are 
often made without due consideration 
of the circumstances. Public services 
are maintained at a high level. Admin- 
istration is somewhat slowed down by 
red tape ; this state of affairs no doubt 
existed before, but now there are per- 
haps even fewer civil servants who are 
willing to: take the initiative or to be 
responsible for taking decisions. Jus- 
tice is impartial and it adheres to the 
British pattern, though the love of 
litigation which is inherent in every 
Indian, and which takes the form of 
endless appeals and counter-appeals, 
does tend to hinder the legal process. 

Any attempt to assess the maturity 
of India—its people, its leaders and its 
administrators—is bound to be a very 
difficult exercise. First, of course, one 
must consider Jawaharlal Nehru, the 
present Prime Minister and now almost 
the sole survivor of those Indians who 
were prominently associated with the 
fight for independence. So much do 
the affairs of India revolve around 
Nehru that most people, when trying to 
discern India’s future, ask themselves 
the question: ‘“‘ Who will follow 
Nehru ?”’ But perhaps it would be 
more realistic to ask: ‘ What will 
follow Nehru ?” 

Nehru’s position as undisputed leader 
of the Indian people cannot be chal- 
lenged. He has won that by his shrewd 
political ability and by his spell-binding 
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But there are other factors 


eloquence. 
which have helped to place him at the 


head of Indian affairs. Foremost 
among these is the inheritance of 
Gandhian principles, which gives him 
authority with the masses and which 
makes of his leadership a moral force. 
An Indian writer recently described this 
phenomenon as follows : ‘“ The leader- 
ship has passed from Gandhi to Nehru 
on the strength of a principle akin to 
the doctrine of apostolic succession in 
Christianity.” He added the obvious 
truth that, while Pandit Nehru lives, 
“he will hold that position.” 

After only six years as an independent 
republic India is conscious of her 
immaturity as well as her supremacy. 
Both are natural in the circumstances, 
and it is to India’s credit that modesty 
finds a place in her outlook. Through- 
out the world her influence is felt, and 
it is especially potent in Africa and in 
the troubled relationship between Com- 
munist Russia and China on the one 
hand and the Western Democracies on 
the other. Indians would in fact prefer 
to concentrate on building up their own 
country, but they are compelled to enter 
the world arena. They do so reluc- 
tantly, but also—because of India’s size 
and strength, and because of Nehru’s 
prestige—most effectively. 

There are many who predict that 
India will be a Communist country with- 
in five or ten years. This view is held 
by Indians and Europeans alike. The 
main reason given is that Congress, 
which was swept into power by an 
avalanche of public opinion, has lived 
too extravagantly on the interest earned 
by that popularity. Now Congress 
leaders have exhausted not only that 
interest but the capital as well. In 
other words (these critics claim) the 
Indian Government has sacrificed the 
prosperity of the millions for the benefit 
of the few. Everything has been 
centralized in New Delhi and in the 
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capitals of the States, where as a result 
there has been obvious progress ; but 
for the vast majority in the country 
nothing has been done. Several recent 
bye-elections have shown that Congress 
is not the force it was, and they have 
also revealed the growth of political 
parties in India. This, of course, is 
significant, but it is not necessarily 
sinister. 

I do not believe that there is any 
conscious effort on the part of Indian 
leaders to turn the searchlight on 
foreign problems so as to keep their 
own in the dark. They are fully 
conscious of their difficulties, and they 
want to overcome them with a specifi- 
cally Indian solution. Each of the 
many political parties in India has its 
own prescription for curing the coun- 
try’s many and grievous economic ills. 
Naturally the most vociferous are the 
Communists, whose undoubted inten- 
tion—as the recent serious incidents in 
Calcutta revealed—is to create as much 
chaos as possible. Others blame a 
small number of powerful industrialists 
for using the wave of nationalism to 
oust foreign capital for their own 
personal advantage. It is argued that 
thesé industrialists are almost as great 
a threat to the country as are the Com- 
munists, because when foreign capital 
and skilled technicians have gone India 
will be left ill-equipped to run her own 
industries. 

How realistically is India facing up 
to her economic future ? Young Indian 
nationalists, who are not Communists 
or even Leftists, say that India must be 
self-supporting and they express much 
resentment at foreign interests cashing 
in on her economic immaturity. A 
drive towards self-sufficiency is also 
part of the Government’s policy, as can 
be seen from its measures, more of 
which are in contemplation, affecting 
or restricting the activities of foreign 
interests in India. But the Government 


also recognizes that the success of the 
second part of its Five-Year Plan is 
wholly dependent upon the availability 
of foreign aid. Despite restrictions, 
the investment of nearly £25,000,000 
sterling of foreign capital in Indian in- 
dustries was sanctioned in the period 
between August, 1947 and December, 
1952. The crucial question is: How 
far will the Government carry out 
its restrictive policy against foreign 
firms operating in India? There are 
strong rumours that some large foreign 
undertakings see no future in India and 
are planning to withdraw from the 
scene. Others believe that the Indian 
leaders will relent when they are faced 
with obstacles which they cannot over- 
come on their own. 

One case in point is the motor-car 
industry. It has been announced that 
the import of motor-cars into India is 
to be stopped by 1956 and that domestic 
production is to be concentrated in five 
assembling plants. By 1956 it is hoped 
that the five selected concerns will be 
in a position to produce cars at least 
50 per cent. of whose component parts 
will be Indian. But a spokesman for an 
American car company has stated that 
in his opinion “the present Govern- 
ment policy will require some major 
adjustment before too long to meet the 
realities of Indian market conditions.” 
Confident of this outcome this company, 
though not one of those selected, has 
decided to maintain its assembly plant. 
Their optimism is not shared by others, 
but there are many who feel that the 
Government will find it impossible to 
keep to the full rigour of its programme. 
Little attention has been paid to the 
manufacture of component parts, many 
of which can be imported into India 
more cheaply than they can be manu- 
factured on the spot. 

The Indian railways, which celebrated 
their centenary this year, carry 80 per 
cent. of the country’s goods traffic and 
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70 per cent. of its passenger traffic. 
They are the fourth largest rail system 
in the world and they carry over a 
thousand million passengers a year. 
They, too, are striving to be self- 
sufficient and Indian factories are pro- 
ducing locomotives and rolling-stock. 
But although the engineering skill is 
there, the ability to produce the plants 
necessary for manufacture is absent. 
In general, much depends upon the 
vital machine-tool industry, which at 
present cannot meet more than 3 per 
cent. of the total requirements of the 
country. 

In India, as in Britain, there is hesi- 
tancy on the subject of nationalization. 
Responsible leaders are realizing that 
there is a vast difference between theory 
and practice. But public ownership has 
been introduced for the Indian-airways 
which, by the way, boast the first air- 
mail service in the world. (A small 
plane in February 1911 carried air-mail 
from Allahabad to Naini, a distance of 
six miles !) The industrial policy of the 
Government, as laid down in 1948, was 
that the State should play a progres- 
sively active role in the development of 
industry. The spheres of State and 
private enterprise were clearly defined; 
but private enterprise was subject to 
central regulation and control. Tariffs 
were to be employed to prevent unfair 
foreign competition and to promote 
India’s own resources. The key word 
is control, not nationalization, but the 
concentration of power brings many 
evils with it, including bribery, ineffi- 
ciency and delay. 

Unemployment is already at a dan- 
gerous level and it is aggravated by a 
large refugee population as weil as 
by a steady flow of people from the 
villages to the towns. This adds to an 
already over-swollen urban population, 
for whom there is not only no work but 
nowhere to live. Unemployment is also 
being felt by the professional classes. 
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Recently a large Bombay oil concern 
advertised for fifteen posts to be filled 
on its technical side. There were over 
30,000 applicants from every part of 
India, all of them university graduates. 
Unless industry can keep pace with the 
prodigious output of graduates, the 
unemployment problem will grow even 
more menacing. This superabundance 
of labour is bound to harden the Indian 
Government’s policy of insisting that 
foreign firms should train their Indian 
staffs up to the point where they can 
take over even the most skilled opera- 
tions. Foreign concerns have therefore 
to face the fact that control of their 
operations is being steadily taken away 
from them and they are naturally asking 
what guarantee there is that their whole 
assets may not sooner or later be 
nationalized. 

British business-men in particular 
would be well advised to choose not 
only people with the best brains for 
India, but also people with the right 
temperament for gaining the respect 
and friendship of Indians. Goodwill 
is there in the fullest measure. Most 
Indians are proud of belonging to the 
Commonwealth, if only on a republican 
basis. Their attitude towards the 
Coronation showed this clearly enough. 
Whether or not Mr. Nehru should 
attend the celebrations in London was 
a burning question at the time, and the 
readers of one newspaper, which ran a 
public opinion poll, decided that Mr. 
Nehru should go—as in fact he did. 
The colour film of the Coronation ran 
for seven weeks in a Bombay cinema ; 
this was nearly the record run for a 
foreign film in the town. The Corona- 
tion was a popular event and its glamour 
was not lost on the Indian people. The 
Times of India in its editorial on Coro- 
nation Day stated : “‘ The character of 
the Commonwealth has changed with 
its content. And the whole is streng- 
thened by the accretion of new parts. 


It seems very long ago since Kipling 
sang of East and West as the twain 
which shall never meet. The wonder 
and the miracle of the modern Com- 
monwealth is that they have met and 
that together they may yet symbolize 
truly the greatest unified force for 
human peace and progress which the 
world has ever known. That is India’s 
prayer and hope on the solemn occasion 
of Queen Elizabeth’s coronation.” 
The conquest of Everest captured the 
hearts of Indians no less than of other 
peoples, but it also brought its element 
of acrimony and dispute. Was Tensing, 
whom India claims as her own, first on 
the roof of the world, or was Hillary ? 
But now the heat of the argument has 
cooled down and it is appreciated that 
Everest was really conquered by team- 
work. Many Indians, having regained 
their sense of humour, now think that 
the honours should go to the “ official ” 
journalist who, complete mountaineer- 
ing tyro though he was, toiled up to 
22,000 feet. They also find amusing 
and in character with the British the 
story of the outlawed journalist who 
tagged along in solitary state in the hope 
of achieving a scoop and was cut dead 
by an English member of the expedition 
at 18,000 feet, amid the desolation of 
snow and ice, just because the party was 
under orders “‘ not to talk to the Press.” 
Throughout her history India has 
always produced the unusual, the 
motive force of which has been spiritual. 
The best example of this must surely be 
Mahatma Gandhi, who did most to 
achieve Indian independence by unor- 
thodox methods. Now a new spiritual 
force is making its presence felt in 
India. Bhoodan Yagna, or the Lands 
Gift Scheme, is really a continuation of 
the Gandhi doctrine of non-violence 
and it is being carried out by one of 
Gandhi’s closest disciples, Acharya 
Vinoba Bhave. Land reform is one of 
the major problems facing India, and 
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its urgency is recognized by the archi- 
tects of the Five-Year Plan. They have 
said that “* the future of land ownership 
constitutes perhaps the most funda- 
mental issue in national development,” 
and the Government itself is trying out 
two methods of solving this problem. 
Bhoodan Yagna is a third way, which 
is quite unofficial in origin and char- 
acter, but which enjoys official blessing. 

Apart from aiming at a material re- 
distribution of land, the Bhoodan Yagna 
movement also hopes to generate the 
non-violent power of the people. 
Vinoba Bhave is personally making a 
pilgrimage across India and he is asking 
all landowners, large and small, to give 
up their land for redistribution to the 
landless. He has set as his target 
70 million acres by 1957. Already this 
frail and ailing man has collected 
1,900,000 acres. Significantly all poli- 
tical parties, except one, support this 
crusade of faith, which takes the form 
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of prayer meetings on the Gandhi 
model. The governments of the States 
are passing legislation to facilitate the 
transfer of land. The only party which 
is not contributing to the movement is, 
of course, the Communist Party. 

Bhoodan Yagna is a force to be 
reckoned with. It is Gandhi reborn. A 
hank of handspun yarn in the twenties 
threaded the hearts of millions. An 
acre of land to-day is a token of sur- 
render to a mightier and better social 
order. It is the strongest challenge yet 
to the cut-and-dried principles of Com- 
munism and it may prove to be the 
answer to “‘ What after Nehru ?” 
Perhaps India will not after all go 
Communist. Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s 
movement aims at improving the social- 
economic life of the Indians. It is a 
high aim, but no higher than the aims 
of Gandhi and his followers twenty 
years ago. 

EDWARD Howe. 


AMERICA AND THE 
KOREAN TRUCE 


By DENYS SMITH 


HEN Eisenhower said in refer- 
Wier: to the Korean truce early 

in August “ We do not greet 
it with wild rejoicing,” he was making 
an understatement. The mood with 
which the truce has been accepted is in 
marked contrast to the mood with 
which the nation greeted President 
Truman’s decision to resist Com- 
munist aggression in Korea. President 
Truman had a united people and 
Congress behind him, convinced that 
a new milestone along the road to peace 
had been passed. There were practically 
no critics and no doubters. The United 


States had chosen the right course and 
the only course. President Eisenhower 
has a deeply disturbed public behind 
him. While all hope that the right 
course has been chosen, few are certain. 
When news of the truce was received 
there was none of the cheering and 
enthusiasm which normally mark the 
end of hostilities. 

In between these two moods lie 
three years and a month, heavy casual- 
ties including some 25,000 dead, vast 
sums spent, burdensome taxes, and 
distressing incidents such as the recall 
of the popular MacArthur, who no 
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more liked than did the average 
American to fight a new kind of war 
in which the role of Allies seemed to be 
one of preventing victory rather than 
of helping to achieve it. It had been a 
strange war, a confusing war and a 
frustrating war. No one could call its 
end a “famous victory.” It left the 
country full of Little Peterkins asking : 
“But what good came of it at last?” 
The modern Caspars had as hard a time 
explaining as Southey’s hero. If the 
United Nations, led by the United 
States, had not accepted the challenge, 
it would no doubt have wilted away 
and died. But there is a feeling in the 
country that in some way values have 
become mixed. Saving the United 
Nations was not the purpose of inter- 
vention, and if to save it that purpose 
was not fulfilled where did the advan- 
tage lie ? There has been a tone of 
defensive apology running through all 
American official statements on the 
conduct of the war and its close. 
Official insistence that the Korean war 
provided a lesson that aggression does 
not pay has had a hard time countering 
public feeling that the chief lesson it 
provided was that collective security 
does not work. The United States and 
South Korea, which provided 95 per 
cent. of the troops and suffered 95 per 
cent. of the casualties, appear to have 
had less say in the conduct of the war 
and the terms of the armistice than 
India, which contributed an ambulance 
unit. Then, on top of it all, voices were 
raised in the ranks of America’s allies 
welcoming the truce because now it 
would be possible to reward the chief 
aggressor, Communist China, with a 
seat in the United Nations. Foreign 
criticism appeared to be directed more 
against South Korea, the victim of 
aggression, than against the aggressors. 
The fact that Rhee had opposed aggres- 
sion seemed to take very second place 
to the fact that he opposed the particular 
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brand of armistice which had been 
negotiated. 

When the American Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Far Eastern Affairs, 
Mr. Robertson, returned from his con- 
ferences with President Rhee, which 
made an Armistice possible, he said in 
a radio speech : “ The Korean people 
were not opposed to the Armistice 
because they like to suffer and die. 
They were opposed to it because of a 
deep fear that the Armistice is but a 
Communist trick and device to win by 
negotiation what they failed to win on 
the battlefield—a deep fear that the 
United Nations was weary of the 
struggle and might sacrifice Korea as 
Koreans feel they have been sacrificed 
in the past to Great Power interests.” 
Some people might be bitter about 
President Rhee’s release of 27,000 anti- 
Communist prisoners, but this Robert- 
son pointed out “is duplicated in 
Korea by a bitterness distilled of their 
fears. . . . Whatever the cause of the 
bitterness on both sides it needed to be 
removed.” As for the undertones in 
some European comment which seemed 
to suggest that the United States should 
use force to bring the South Koreans 
into line, Robertson had this to say : 
‘* By no possible circumstances consist- 
ent with honour should we permit a 
situation to develop where we find our- 
selves fighting against our ally, the 
brave people of Korea, who are bearing - 
the human brunt of the battle. . . . Such 
an indomitable spirit and such an army 
are powerful assets to be preserved not 
destroyed.” 

As part of the effort to remove South 
Korean bitterness and distrust, and so 
make an Armistice possible, the United 
States offered to sign a defence pact with 
Rhee and to leave the political confer- 
ence after ninety days if it became 
obvious that the Communists were 
abusing it and not negotiating in good 
faith. In return Rhee promised for a 


ninety-day period after the political 
conference starts “to give the United 
Nations another chance to try to unify 
Korea by political negotiation.” The 
American side of this bargain was 
bitterly assailed abroad and led to a 
debate in the House of Commons. A 
series of suspicious, hostile, let’s-assume- 
the-worst thrusts came from the Labour 
side just as Mr. Dulles was packing his 
bags for an exhausting flight to Korea. 
““Why are you negotiating a defence 
treaty with Korea when the object of the 
truce is to get all foreign troops out of 
Korea ? What do you mean by promis- 
ing that the United States will leave 
the conference if it proves fruitless 
after three months ? Isn’t this addi- 
tional proof that the United States does 
not really want peace and is conniving 
with the bellicose Rhee to break the 
truce?” Such in effect was the 
burden of many Opposition remarks 
addressed to Mr. Dulles. 

Naturally he resented them, but he 
was just as nettled by the fact that 
Government spokesmen made no effec- 
tive answer. They accepted the Labour 
suggestion that the British Ambassador 
should transmit these questions to the 
American Government. Before Sir 
Roger Makins could appear at the 
State Department Mr. Dulles picked 
up his telephone and called the British 
Embassy. What he said to the British 
Ambassador is not a matter of public 
record, but it would not be assuming 
too much to say that this was the sub- 
stance of Dulles’s complaint: ‘“ Mr. 
Ambassador, you know the answers to 
these questions raised in the House as 
well as I do, and British Government 
spokesmen could have given them 
immediately. Why are we making these 
concessions to Rhee ? To get a truce, 
of course. That is British policy as 
much as ours. You can’t have it both 
ways. Either you want the truce badly, 
with the concessions, or you want to 
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reject the concessions and with them the 
chances of a truce. Let us not piously 
condemn the concessions and suggest 
there were ulterior motives behind 
them, unless Britain would rather have 
had a continuation of hostilities with- 
out the concessions than a truce with 
them.” 
Furthermore American officials do 
not see the point in all the advance 
British clamour about the necessity of 
admitting Communist China to the 
United Nations. The evidence is clear 
that American public opinion and 
American political leadership are sin- 
cerely and solidly united behind the 
view that the time is still far distant 
when Communist China’s admission 
could be considered, and that it certainly 
should not be treated as a bargaining 
point at the political conference. The 
Communists would have to be con- 
siderably less astute than they are not 
to take advantage of statements in 
favour of admission made in England 
and press the point to the limit. If they 
had been given no encouragement 
there would have been less danger of 
the political conference foundering on 
that particular rock. American opposi- 
tion to the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations is not just 
an emotional whim ; it has a rational 
basis. The United States has seen too 
much trouble created by one Com- 
munist nation on the Security Council 
wielding the veto to wish to double that 
trouble. United Nations membership, 
it was deliberately decided at San 
Francisco, whensomedelegations argued 
that the proposed organization should 


be universal, requires the acceptance of . 


certain principles and obligations. These 
include refraining from aggression. 
Since Communist China joined aggres- 
sion in Korea, and is abetting aggres- 
sion in Indo-China, she cannot yet be 
counted upon to honour the United 
Nations Charter pledges. 
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Since the prisoner exchanges began 
American opinion has been hardening 
further against any gratuitous conces- 
sions to the Communists. Many of the 
returned American prisoners were in 
such poor physical condition that their 
illness or the condition of their wounds 
plainly could not have developed since 
last May. Yet between April 17th and 
May 7th the Communists agreed to 
return sick and wounded prisoners 
“until delivery of all sick and injured 
captured personnel . . . is completed.” 
The Allies were plainly deceived by the 
Communists in the Spring sick-and- 
wounded exchange. There is therefore 
new reason to fear that the Communists 
intend to deceive them again. Then 
there is the matter of the 8,700 Ameri- 


cans Officially listed as “‘ missing in 
action.”” They are not included in the 
3,313 prisoners whom the Communists 
have agreed to return. Two years ago 
General Ridgway said there was evidence 
that as many as 6,000 Americans had 
been killed or died through maltreat- 
ment. Returning prisoners speak of two 
to three thousand still held in captivity, 
sent to work as “slave labour” in 
different areas behind the Iron Curtain. 
Public resentment is natural when such 
facts become known and some of it is 
directed against the Allied diplomats 
who must, it is assumed, have had 
advance knowledge of such facts when 
they made the Armistice agreement. 


DENys SMITH. 


A PAPAL ANNIVERSARY 


By R. L. MCEWEN 


* EFENDER of the Faith,” the 
[Ds bestowed on Henry VIII 
by Leo X, is the last Papal 
honour cherished by the English people, 
in spite of the sea-change which it has 
undergone ; but Coronation Year is 
also the fiftieth anniversary—all but 
unnoticed—of the death of another 
Pope Leo, whose writings have left, 
here as in other countries, an effect 
which is by no means exhausted. 
Vincenzo Pecci, the future Pope Leo 
XIII, was born in the Volscian hills in 
1810, of a family belonging to the lesser 
Roman nobility. After his ordination 
in 1837 he was sent as Apostolic Dele- 
gate to Brussels (1846), where he had 
the difficult task of keeping the peace 
between the Belgian bishops and the 
young Government and non-Catholic 
King, Leopold I—a politician, and one 
of immense personal authority. The 
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Pope’s understanding of the proper 
division of functions between Church 
and State, which he was later to explore 
fully in the Encyclicals, no doubt owed 
much to his practical experience in 
Belgium, especially over the newly- 
passed Education Act—a sphere in 
which the problems of that division are 
often at their most acute. In 1846 he 
was sent as Bishop to Perugia, where 
he remained for 30 years, becoming a 
Cardinal in 1853. He was thus far from 
the centre of things during the storms 
of Pio Nono’s reign, and this remote- 
ness was emphasized by the coldness 
existing between him and Cardinal 
Antonelli, the Secretary of State. Dur- 
ing this period he found time to become 
the possessor of a large and varied 
knowledge of contemporary problems, 
social, political and economic; his 
study was filled with every book and 


review of any importance that appeared; 
he had numerous visitors and kept up 
an immense correspondence. Neverthe- 
less he was most unwilling, when the 
time came in 1878, to consider himself 
a suitable candidate for the Papacy, to 
which he was elected, after one of the 
shortest Conclaves in history, by a 
College of Cardinals which already in- 
cluded twenty-six non-Italians out of 
sixty-four. He considered himself too 
old and his health too weak, and indeed 
his Coronation was described by an 
onlooker as “‘ the exaltation of a ghost.” 
These fears were allayed during the next 
25 years, which saw one of the longest 
and greatest reigns in the history of the 
Papacy. 

The situation which met Leo XIII 
was not an easy one. In 1870 the Pope 
ceased to be a civil ruler. “ Italy had 
conquered Rome,” which became—and 
remained until 1929—merely the capital 
city of the latest modern State. The 
Papacy depended upon the goodwill of 
Italy and was subject to pressure from 
her ; Leo always considered himself a 
prisoner and believed that some 
measure of temporal power was 
essential to the Pope’s freedom of 
action. Abroad the French Govern- 
ment was at its most violently anti- 
clerical, and the German Empire was 
thought to be even more so. Those 
who now regard with some envy the 
state of the world in 1878 may read 
Leo XIII’s prophetic summary, in his 
first Encyclical Letter (Inscrutabili) of 
“‘ the evils by which the human race is 
oppressed on every side; the wide- 
spread subversion of the primary truths 
on which, as on its foundations, human 
society is based ; the obstinacy of mind 
that will not tolerate any authority, 
however lawful; endless sources of 
disagreement, from which arise civil 
strife, war, and bloodshed ; contempt 
of law . . . insatiable craving for 


things perishable with complete forget- 
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fulness of things eternal; . . . reck- 
less mismanagement, waste, and mis- 
appropriation of public money ; the 
hypocrisy of those who pretend to be 
champions of country, freedom, and 
right ; in short, the disease which in- 
fects society in its inmost recesses, 
allowing it no rest, and foreboding ever 
fresh disturbances and final disaster.” 

The Pope’s diplomacy, together with 
Windthorst’s skill as leader of the 
Centre Party, resulted in greatly im- 
proved relations with Germany, and 
even in Italy itself the tension had some- 
what eased by the close of the Pontifi- 
cate. It has been said that, as early as 
Leo’s jubilee in 1888, “the political 
prestige of the Papacy stood higher than 
at any period since Consalvi’s diplo- 
matic achievements at the Congress of 
Vienna.” 

But it is not for any direct action in 
the sphere of politics that Leo’s reign 
will be chiefly remembered, but for the 
series of Encyclical Letters in which he 
re-defined to the world the conditions 
of its true prosperity, and _ the 
Catholic Church’s attitude to the whole 
range of social and political theories and 
institutions. Yet all his ideas were 
based, as he constantly insisted, on 
reality and the natural order of things. 
As he wrote in 1880, in the letter on 
Christian marriage (Arcanum Divine, 
in which he clearly foresaw the results 
of a relaxed civil law of marriage) : 
“There exists not in the projects and 
enactments of men any power to change 
the character or tendency which things 
have received from nature,” and again 
in Rerum Novarum—after stressing the 
futility of perfectionists—“ nothing is 
more useful than to look upon the 
world as it really is.” 

The scope of Leo’s pronouncements 
is so wide as almost to suggest a pre- 
conceived plan, founded on the three 
states in which men inevitably find 
themselves—as individuals, as members 
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of a family, and as citizens. It has 
often been said that he was ahead of 
his time, and certainly the measure of 
unpopularity which greeted the pub- 
lication of certain of the Encyclicals 
might support this. But his “pro- 
gressiveness”’ consisted in his strong 
acceptance, born of knowledge, all 
that was best in the modern world, 
and his assertion of concord between 
that and the traditional teaching of the 
Church. 

In Immortale Dei (1885), on the 
Christian Constitution of States, he 
emphasized the supernatural origin of 
civil authority, and condemned “ the 
new jurisprudence,” according to which 
sovereignty is said to-come up, as it 
were, from below. “ The opinion pre- 
vails that rulers are nothing more than 
delegates chosen to carry out the will of 
the people, whence it necessarily follows 
that all things are as changeable as the 
will of the people” ; and that change- 
able will is said to be the expression of a 
sovereignty absolute and unlimited. 
This proposition had been condemned 
by Pius IX, and was again condemned 
by Leo ; in 1953 the results of theories 
of absolute sovereignty are more appar- 
ent than they were in 1885, this country 
not excepted. Leo did not attack any 
one form of government as such. So 
he had written in Diuturnum Illud 
(1881) : “‘ There is no reason why the 
Church should not approve the sove- 
reignty of either the one or the many 

. the various peoples may seek 
that kind of government which best 
suits their natures.” The kernel of his 
attitude is in this comment: “ Rulers 
might be elected by the deliberation of 
the multitude. . . . Such a choice 
appoints the ruler, but it does not 
confer the rights of rulership.” In 
Libertas Prestantissimum (1888) he finds 
‘he true liberty of human society to 
consist not in unrestricted licence—the 
“liberty of self-ruin ” as St. Augustine 
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called it, the power to choose evil being 
a defect of intellect and will—but 
“rather in this, that by means of the 
positive laws of the State a man may 
the more easily live in accordance with 
the commands of the eternal law.” 
This looking beyond the immediate 
to the final purpose of men’s lives is re- 
emphasized in the best known of the 
Encyclicals, Rerum Novarum (1891), in 
which Leo examines the condition of 
the workers, and their exploitation, and 
the mutual rights and obligations of the 
various classes in society, the in- 
equalities in which are, he notes, not 
only inevitable “‘ but are far from being 
disadvantageous either to individuals 
or the community.” It is surprising 
that Rerum Novarum should have been 
attacked, as it was, for its Leftist atti- 
tude, for it contains this sentence as 
the climax to its introduction : ‘ The 
first and most fundamental prin- 
ciple . ., if one would undertake to 
alleviate the condition of the masses, 
must be the inviolability of private 
property.” Indeed, the Pope was 
neither “‘of the Left” nor “of the 
Right,”’ for he was concerned not with 
particular means, but with funda- 
mental necessities. The “‘ Socialism ” 
which he assails is founded on the 
simple nonsense of egalitarianism and 
the public ownership of everything. He 
goes on to affirm—and this is the heart 
of the address—the worker’s right to a 
“‘ just wage,”” based not necessarily on 
the value of his product, but on the 
needs of his family, by which he may 
acquire property for his own protection 
and security ; his right to form associa- 
tions, and in particular trade unions ; 
and the State’s right of interference 
which, though vital, is essentially a func- 
tion subsidiary to that of other bodies 
or individuals. ‘‘ Whenever the general 
interest or any particular class suffers 
or is threatened with harm, which can 
in no other way be prevented, the public 
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authority must step in to prevent it.” 

Although all the Encyclicals were 
written in a comparatively short time— 
for Rerum Novarum the urgency was 
such that, according to the Pope, he 
would have failed in his duty had he 
kept silence in face of the social crisis— 
they give an impression of being the 
careful distillations of a lifetime of 
thought, and illustrate Gambetta’s com- 
ment—intended in a more immediate 
sense—on Leo’s election: ‘“ Nous 
pouvons espérer un mariage de raison 
avec l’église.” 

The Pope died at the age of 93 on 
August 8, 1903, exactly 400 years after 
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the death of that active politician, 
Alexander VI, of whom it was said that 
“he left his name hanging like a 
thundercloud over the Vatican.” It is 
ironical that the first Pope to reign 
wholly deprived of temporal power 
should have understood it so much 
more wisely than his predecessors. As 
one of his bishops said in 1896: ‘‘ The 
prisoner in the Vatican, who in his 
solitude seems forced to remain aloof 
from the movements of the world, is 
he who knows best its aspirations and 
its needs.” 


R. L. McEwENn. 


MAN AND THE GRAPEVINES 


By EDWARD HYAMS 


HE genus Vitis (of Tournefort) 

was established on earth long 

before mankind had emerged as 
such, and represented by numerous 
species classified by palzobotanists 
from fossil remains. If the genus had a 
single original habitat, it was north- 
eastern Siberia and _ north-western 
America, at a time when the Continents 
were joined and the climate was 
temperate in those latitudes. 

The deterioration of the climate 
challenged the genus to survive by 
shifting its habitat southwards, while 
the separation of the Continents con- 
fronted its earliest species with two 
different problems, for the mountain 
ranges of the Eurasian land-mass run 
east and west, thus putting an obstacle 
in the way of migrating plant species ; 
while the north-to-south mountain 
ranges of the American land-mass offer 
no such barriers. In America those 


vines which, after each increasingly 
severe winter, survived on the southern- 


most fringe of their habitat, found no 
serious obstacles between them and a 
suitable climate in which to become 
stable again. But in Eurasia that 
climate was not found until several 
mountain ranges had been crossed, an 
ordeal which left western Eurasia with 
only a single, very hardy and evolved 
species, Vitis vinifera silvestris Gmel. 
In America, although there were no 
serious geographical obstacles, there 
evolved, with the genus Vitis three 
parasite species, the aphis Phylloxera 
vastatrix, and the fungi Uncinula necator 
and Plasmopara viticola. Some vines, 
having evolved to the point where they 
could tolerate the climate north of the 
47th degree of latitude and of the 
range of the parasites, survived by that 
means. Others, further south, adapted 
themselves to the support of the 
parasites, but this entailed considerable 
morphological changes so that several 
new species emerged. Those vines 
which had moved to the southern limit 
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of the parasites’ range were not chal- 
lenged..to change their forms, with the 
result that they are archaic, nearest 
to the protospecies. And those which 
crossed the Rockies and established 
themselves in California, having under- 
gone experiences similar to those which 
changed the Eurasian types, were simi- 
larly evolved, but protected from the 
parasites by the mountains they had 
crossed. In Eastern Asia, meanwhile, 
with conditions of environment some- 
thing between those of Europe and 
America, but no parasites, intermediate 
types were produced. As we now have 
it, the whole genus is divided into about 
five species in the sub-genus Muscadinia, 
the archaic vines confined to America ; 
and forty odd species of the sub-genus 
Euvitis, distributed in America, Europe 
and Asia. 

The vine of history is Vitis vinifera 
sativa D.C. a cultivated strain of V. 
vinifera silvestris Gmel, and differing 
from it chiefly in being moncecious, 
whereas the wild plant is dicecious. 
That difference has been achieved in 
cultivation by the selection, both natural 
and artificial, of monoecious sports. 
Such individuals would naturally carry 
the most fruit, and since the attribute 
is a Mendelian dominant, it would 
establish itself readily enough. A. M. 
Negrul, at the Leningrad Institute of 
Applied Botany, has analysed many 
modern varieties of wine vines, by in- 
breeding to get back to the component 
types, and as one result he has been 
able to describe the prototype and to 
identify it among the wild Vitis popula- 
tions between the Black and the Caspian 
seas, where it is a vineyard escape of 
very ancient provenance. 

This fact can be combined with 
others to help us to identify that region 
as the one in which viticulture originated. 
The other facts are as follows: the 
vine was known to the most ancient 
Egyptians and Mesopotamians of whom 


we have knowledge. Vine motifs appear 
among the oldest graphic records. Yet 
it is certainly true that the vine has 
never been native to north Africa, to 
the Delta region, to Palestine or to 
Syria, that is within the middle parts of 
Breasted’s “‘ fertile crescent,” where the 
first agrarian cultures and therefore the 
first urban civilizations had their being. 
It follows that these peoples had the 
vine from elsewhere. ‘The nearest place 
from which they could have had it and 
a place where the people may well have 
been relatively advanced by reason of 
Mesopotamian influence, is the water- 
shed where Tigris and Euphrates collect 
their water, where wild vines were 
always native and where, as Negrul has 
shown, the original V. vinifera sativa 
populations are still to be found. It 
seems probable that migrant peoples 
brought the vine with them when they 
came south into Mesopotamia. And 
with it both wine, and the techniques 
of viticulture. 

The discovery of wine probably ante- 
dates viticulture, for wild grapes, thrown 
into a vessel for keeping, would ferment. 
As evidence that this did occur there 
are the vicissitudes of an enormously 
ancient family of Gods, their parents 
being Pa-gestin-dug and Pa-gestin-ana. 
To them I believe could be traced the 
birth of Dionysus and his cult, which 
is also that of wine, and which seems to 
me older than agriculture which may 
have started between the Two Rivers 
about 8000 B.c. 

In Mesopotamia the vine was culti- 
vated with difficulty, for the climate is 
hostile to it. The culture was attached 
to the temples, the vines were probably 
planted on the ziggurats, were irrigated, 
and their wine confined to the priestly 
castes and perhaps the nobility. From 
such communities as those of Kish, Ur, 
Lagash and Babylon viticulture was 
passed to those of Syria, Phcenicia, 
where the vine found a more friendly 
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climate. Byblos was an Egyptian 
colony at a very early date, centre of the 
timber trade with Egypt, and probably 
of the wine trade. By that route the 
vine reached Egypt, but its cult, the 
Dionysian cult, would be subtilized and 
sophisticated by the new sectaries. 
Osiris took over the vine and wine : it 
was at or near Byblos that his body, in 
the myth, was washed ashore and 
coffined. 

To return from mythology to botany. 
The vine, when transplanted to a new 
environment, is prone to mutate. We 
owe more of the great number of 
varieties in cultivation to the selection 
and propagation of sports, than to 
seedling novelties due to crossing. All 
wild vines without exception have black 
grapes, but the earliest Egyptian vine- 
yards had black, white and red grapes. 
In Egypt, as in Mesopotamia, the 
culture of the vine seems to have been 
attached to the Temples, and even 
vineyard names are religious : thus an 
early vineyard at Memphis was called 
Blest-be-Horus-the-first-of-Heaven. The 
culture of the vine reached a high state 
of perfection and often entailed the 
building of elaborate pergolas of brick, 
the vineyards being pleasure gardens as 
well as a source of wine. Wine too was 
much refined, and many kinds were 
distinguished, red and white, sweet and 
dry; very old wines were highly 
valued, and the ceramic casks were 
sealed with the date and the name of 
the Intendant of the Vineyard, so that 
a proper regard could be had to the 
age and probable quality. 

The vine and wine entered western 
culture by way of Lydia, Thrace and 
Greece, although at a date so remote 
that by the time of the Hesiodic and 
Homeric poems these things were taken 
for granted as native. They were not : 
the Bacche of Euripides is perhaps an 
account, a “‘ memory ”’ as it were, of the 
impact of wine and the vine cult when 
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they arrived in Greece. Dionysus was 
a Thracian God, his earliest European 
shrine was that of the Thracian Satre. 
Thrace and Lydia were connected, and 
Lydia was on the route of the southerly 
diffusion of the vine. True, there are 
myths which might lead to the deduc- 
tion of a different route into Greece and 
the west. There is, for example, the 
AEtolian legend of Orestheus, son of 
Deucalion, whose bitch Sirius gave 
birth to a vinestock, which grew into a 
vine ; and that grandson Orestheus, of 
whose warlike feats against the Curetes 
there is an account in Homer, was 
called The Vine. But whether the vine 
and wine reached the Hellenic world 
by way of Thrace, Locris, AEtolia, or 
Crete, they came through Pheenicia, 
for the ancient nomenclature of the 
subject is Semitic ; thus ofvos derives 
from yain or wain, the Semite words 
for wine, or vine. 

The vine and wine were introduced 
into Italy long before any of the wild 
native vines were taken into cultivation. 
In the earliest records we have of that 
country, religious aspersions and liba- 
tions were made with milk, not with 
wine ; later, wine takes the place of 
milk. In that fact alone is the history 


‘of a revolution : milk is the food of 


cattle-herding nomads, and although 
nomads can and did cultivate cereals, 
fruit plantations call for permanent 
settlement. No doubt the Italians had 
the vine by way of Pheenician, or 
possibly Greek, factories and trading 
posts in Sicily. 

Italy, and southern Gaul, where the 
Phocezan colonists introduced the vine 
by way of Massilia, were for a long 
time the northernmost limits of viti- 
culture in the west. The country 
further north was not properly settled, 
but in any case the vine would not 
grow there, the climate was too harsh. 
Yet, excepting for a probably heavier 
rainfall, the climate was no doubt much 
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the same as it is now. It is the vines 
which have changed, not the weather. 
The vines introduced from the east 
were not adapted to climates less genial 
than that of the Mediterranean. But 
Negrul’s analyses have shown that our 
cultivated varieties include among their 
ancestors not only oriental vines but 
some native to the west, although now 
long extinct.* It may have been the 
crossing with native stocks more likely 
to have been accidental than deliberate, 
that brought forth a vine capable of 
flourishing further north. At all events, 
long before Rome ruled the world 
vines were well established in Burgundy 
and at that latitude right across Europe ; 
by Imperial times they had reached and 
crossed the Rhine. The crossing of the 
Channel was artificially delayed by the 
vineyard-limitation decrees of Domi- 
tian’s government, made necessary by 
the neglect of cericulture for the more 
profitable viticulture, and expedient by 
the powerful Italian wine-growers’ lobby 
in the capital. These decrees were 
reversed by Probus in A.D. 280, and 
vineyards were planted, first in Hamp- 
shire, then all over the south, later as 
far north as York, although Gloucester- 
shire, Kent and Norfolk became the 
principal vineyard regions. 

During the next thousand years, in a 
period when Europe seems to have 
enjoyed a rather milder climate than 
we have had since about A.D. 1300, the 
vines marched as far north as Lapland, 
and there is evidence for at least one 
vineyard in Scotland. 

Meanwhile the vine had undergone, 
elsewhere, another series of morpho- 
logical changes, demonstrating the in- 
fluence of mankind’s social institutions 
on the morphology of economic plants. 
For thousands of years, although the 


* Vines growing wild in Europe or North 
Africa, and often very incorrectly referred to 
2s V. Labrusca, are invariably vineyard 
escapes and as invariably V. vinifera. 


vine had been cultivated for dessert 
fruit and raisins, and there are accounts, 
Chinese, Greek and Latin, of grapes as 
large as duck-eggs and bunches as large 
as a child, the majority of grapes were 
the small, juicy, often harsh-flavoured 
wine grapes. Then came the conquest 
of. vast viticultural territories by a 
people abominating wine, the Moslems. 
Jewish moralists had long fulminated 
against wine : it was left to Mahomet 
to prohibit it. 

Thousands of acres of vines were 
destroyed and in Spain alone, Hakem 
II grubbed two thirds of the vineyards. 
But a third was retained for fresh fruit 
and raisins. Hitherto such mutants as 
produced large, fleshy, rather than 
juicy, fruits had been neglected. Now 
they were treasured. By selection of 
sports and seedlings the finest dessert 
grapes were developed by the Arabs, 
and among their varieties were the first 
Muscats, and the first seedless grapes, 
valued for raisins. 

A number of vines are native to 
China, yet the ancient Chinese civiliza- 
tions used rice wine and knew nothing 
of the grape until, in 128 B.c. General 
Can K’ien, on an Imperial mission to 
Bactria, became aquainted with vines 
as plantation subjects, and with wine 
in Sogdiana and Ferghana. He took 
seeds back to China, they were planted 
in the Imperial gardens, and by the first 
century B.C. the vine was establishing 
itself in China. As a source of wine it 
failed to replace rice. It is to Chinese 
travellers, thereafter interested in the 
grape, that we owe some dubious 
accounts of vine-growing in India, in 
the Himalayan foothills, where Theo- 
phrastus also says that vines were 
cultivated. It is possible; there is at 
least one native Indian Vitis. But the 
Vedic books do not know the vine or 
wine, and it was left to Akbar to re- 
introduce and encourage viticulture. It 
never flourished, however. 
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Among the Oriental vines, V. coig- 
netii and V. thumbergii are native to 
Japan and there are tales of their 
cultivation during the seventh and eighth 
centuries A.D.* But the subject of early 
viticulture in Japan is very obscure. 
There exists a twelfth-century account 
of the discovery, and domestication, by 
a peasant, of what we now know as V. 
vinifera.t It may really refer to the 
introduction of this species, from China, 
where, by then, it had been established 
for many centuries. 

Beginning, then, somewhere south of 
the Caucasus about 8000 B.c. the vine 
had, by man’s means, become diffused 
throughout the Old World between the 
30th and the 50th parallels of latitude 
by about 1000 A.D. The subsequent 
colonization of the rest of the world 
was much faster, as man’s transport 
arrangements became bolder. 

The Old World’s first contact with 
American vines occurred c. A.D. 1000 
when the German, Thyrker, a member 
of Leif the Lucky’s warship crew, came 
upon fruitful vines (probably V. Lab- 
rusca), somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Massachusetts Bay, The ship 
brought away a cargo of grapes, and 
Leif named the country Vinland, or 
Wineland, the Good.{ But despite the 
great plenty of native vines the first 
vineyards in America were planted to 
V. vinifera brought from Europe. 
Spanish missionaries, French and Eng- 
lish settlers were the principal planters, 
in New Mexico, Arizona and, later, 
California. Plantations in the eastern 
states, begun in 1619 and encouraged 
by laws compelling every colonist to 
plant vine cuttings, notably in Virginia, 
persisted for centuries, but always, 
excepting for Lord Baltimore’s vine- 


* In the Seventh century Wei-Su. See Sino- 
Tranica. 

+ Fukata, in Kwangu-engei-ron, 1892. 

t See Reeves, trans. of the Saga, The 
Discovery of Wineland the Good. 
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yards in Maryland, failed. The reason, 
then obscure, is now known to have 
been the susceptibility of V. vinifera to 
the aphis and fungus parasites men- 
tioned above. Only in California, from 
which the parasites were barred by the 
mountain barrier, did the Old World 
vines establish themselves, there flourish- 
ing greatly, for interesting mutations 
occurred and individual vines are known 
which reached the girth of great oaks 
and bore nine tons of fruit. And, in our 
time, the Californian wines of the Napa 
Valley, of Sonoma and Santa Clara are 
probably the only ones fit to be com- 
pared with European wines. 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries vineyards of the domestic 
species, rapidly improved by selection 
and crossing, were planted in the 
eastern states. This sensible measure 
was suggested by Lord Delaware as 
early as 1616, but ignored until much 
later. In Canada vineyards of the very 
hardy but ill-flavoured derivatives of 
V. Labrusca were established. For the 
first time, also, the vine was carried 
across the equator and into the southern 
hemisphere where, in the absence of 
parasites, since there were no native 
species, V. vinifera did well and soon 
spread itself all over the sub-continent 
within the limits of its climatic range. 

In 1652 the Dutch governor of the 
South African colonies first planted 
vines, in a valley below Table Mountain. 
Governor van Riebeek persisted in his 
plantings, and within a century the 
wines of the Cape, notably Constantia, 
were widely known and esteemed. In 
the following centuries the high quality 
of Cape wines was lost in quantity 
production, and has only begun to be 
restored in our own time. 

As we have seen, from prehistoric 
times the vine was so closely associated 
with the civilization of west Asiatic 
and European man, and incidentally so 
closely woven into the fabric of the 
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religions of those regions, that a vine- 
yard might be taken as the symbol for 
western culture. This symbol was not 
long in making its appearance in the 
last of the great geographical dis- 
coveries, Australasia. In 1787 one 
Captain Phillips brought vine cuttings 
from Europe and a year later more 
cuttings were set in the Governor’s 
garden west of Sydney Cove. Norfolk 
Island became the first considerable 
Australian vineyard and its first vine- 
dressers were French prisoners of war. 
Finally, in 1837, James Busby took 
cuttings of 437 varieties in the national 
vine collection of France at Montpelier, 
and took them to Australia. 

The whole story of the diffusion of 
the vine, extending over ten thousand 
years and including the entire temperate 
regions of the world, is pleasantly 
rounded off by two more recent events. 
America’s first return for the vine was 
an ungrateful one : in about 1850 the 
parasite Uncinula necator arrived in 
Europe and began to devastate the Old 
World vineyards, where the vines had 
no natural resistance. The prophylactic 
treatment, sulphur dusting, was dis- 
covered almost at once but took a long 
time to become generally known. The 
fungus was followed within a decade 
by the more deadly aphis parasite, 
Phylloxera vastatrix and vines began 


dying by the million. Next came 
Plasmopara viticola, and only the acci- 
dental discovery that this fungus could 
not live in the presence of copper, 
saved Europe’s vineyards from extinc- 
tion. Meanwhile Phy/loxera had already 
caused the abandonment of viticulture 
in many regions. The remainder was 
saved by. grafting the Old World vines 
onto American stocks. In the past 
seventy years the practice of grafting 
has become universal and the ravages 
of Phylloxera checked. Meanwhile, in 
the past twenty years an even closer 
union between European and American 
vines has been achieved. The many 
species into which the genus Vitis 
divided itself before man emerged as 
man, have been brought together again, 
and their hybrid offspring are providing 
the vine-grower with varieties combin- 
ing the high quality of fruit and wine 
peculiar to Old World grapes, with the 
vigour, disease-resistance and lavish 
fruitfulness which distinguish the Ameri- 
can species. 

It is no doubt with these new vines 
that the work of further colonization, 
in climates hitherto impossible for the 
grape, will be completed ; and already 
they are proving themselves to be of 
the utmost value in the re-establishment 
of vineyards in England. 

EDWARD HYAMS. 


WHICH WAS THE BETTER 
SIDE? 


By ARTHUR GILLIGAN 


not to lose the Ashes at Leeds, 
and the drawn game was very 
much in favour of Australia. The 
whole of the series has been upset 
very much by bad weather, and no 


Pret was very fortunate 
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fewer than thirty-five hours have been 
lost through rain in the first four 
matches played. I think England has 
only herself to blame not to have won 
at least two of the matches, at Not- 
tingham and at Lord’s. There has been 


far too much caution displayed by our 
leading batsmen, and the Hutton tech- 
nique has infected the whole of the 
England team, whose motto has been 
defence and not attack. The difference 
between the two teams in this respect 
has been most marked, England being 
content to sit on the splice, whilst 
Australia have attacked consistently 
from the word “ go.” 

Neither side has been really happy 
with its opening batsmen; Hutton has 
had different partners, and Hassett, 
usually a No. 3 batsman, has had to 
open the innings with Morris, after 
Hole had failed in the first Test. 
Hassett certainly has done a _ very 
useful job for Australia, with two 
centuries to his credit, and with Morris 
as his partner, Australia seemed more 
secure than was the case with Hutton 
and his different opening batsmen for 
England. One thing that has puzzled 
English cricket lovers is why Simpson 
of Notts, a regular opener for his 
county, was relegated to No. 6 posi- 
tion. Simpson has always been con- 
sidered to be a. good player of fast 
bowling. But strange things happen 
in Test cricket! 

In looking back on the first four 
Test matches, one thing has been out- 
standing; the Australian catching and 
fielding have been streets ahead of the 
English, with perhaps the exception of 
the first Test at Trent Bridge, when 
both sides performed very creditably. 
Since then the English fielding has 
fallen from grace, and the missed 
catches at Lord’s in the second Test 
certainly cost England the match, 
which I consider should have been won 
early on the fifth day. As it turned out, 
it was only the great backs-to-the- 
wall innings of Watson and Bailey 
which saved the day. 

If I were asked to pick out the out- 
standing batsman on both sides, bear- 
ing in mind the manner in which he 
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uses his feet and attacks the bowling, 
my choice would go immediately to 
Neil Harvey. Harvey has played some 
fine innings in the series, and he does 
not rely on defensive measures, but 
attacks the bowling with a will. In 
many ways he reminds me of Frank 
Woolley, because of the ease and 
fluency with which the ball travels from 
his bat to the boundary. Another 
player who impressed me with his fine 
off-driving at Lord’s in the second Test 
was Davidson, a young man who will 
probably be a thorn in England’s side 
for several years ahead. 

Australia has always encouraged her 
young players and on this tour we 
have seen some good performances by 
Archer and Benaud, and they will 
profit tremendously from their first 
experience of Test cricket in England. 
England, on the other hand, has relied 
largely on her seasoned and more 
mature players—not a good augury 
for future team-building. Many of 
us would have liked to see P. B. H. 
May included in every Test side. He 
is a young man and a possible England 
captain for the future. His fielding at 
Trent Bridge was easily the best for 
England; and his absence in the 
second, third and fourth Tests was 
possibly one of the reasons why Eng- 
land’s fielding was so extremely poor, 
in comparison with the high standard 
set by Australia. His inclusion in the 
fina) match at the Oval was warmly 
welcomed. 

I hate to criticize a captain, because 
I know from my own experience how 
easy it is to make mistakes, but I 
think Hutton has been far too much on 
the defensive in all the first four 
matches. His field placing has indi- 
cated this, and it was a surprise to me 
to see Bedser open the bowling at 
Leeds with. only one slip. Hassett 
promptly snicked a ball where second 
slip should have been, and instead of 
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being out for 0, four runs were scored 
off that ball. Hassett, on the other 
hand, has always had an attacking 
field—the Carmody field, as it is called, 
with five slips and three short legs—to 
the bowling of Lindwall and Miller, 
who rank to my mind as great as the 


Gregory-Macdonald partnership of 
1921. 
Australia has a_ better bowling 


attack than England, who rely so very 
much on Bedser, and it must have been 
a great disappointment to Hassett to 
lose the services of Johnston, his fine 
left-hand bowler, who can bowl both 
the ‘quick variety, and also spinners 
when the occasion demands. 
Davidson, however, has made a good 
substitute without being quite as 
dangerous as Johnston, and I have 
liked the accurate bowling of Hill, 
who attacks the stumps and doesn’t 
waste his effort by bowling wide of the 
off stump. Archer with his high 
delivery can be dangerous at times, 
and he has been a useful man to have 
in the team when Lindwall and Miller 
needed a rest. But the outstanding 
Australian bowler has been Lindwall, 
whom I consider a better bowler now 
than at any previous time in his career. 
His clever variation of pace, and his 
particularly fast ball with that late 
swing, has made him a real danger to 
England’s batsmen, and I cannot re- 
member any time during the series 
when Lindwall has been collared, due, 
I think, to the over-cautious methods 
of our batsmen. 

The outstanding English bowler has 
been Alec Bedser, who has battled in a 
wonderful manner throughout, and I 
place him on the same plane as Tate, 
whose record of 38 wickets in a Test 
Series during my 1924-25 tour of 
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Australia looks like going by the 
board at the Oval. England actually 
suffered a great disappointment in the 
poor .form shown by Trueman, of 
whom so much was expected after his 
bowling against India last year, but I 
think his turn will come when England 
visits Australia in 1954-55. 

England can certainly hold the 
honours in the wicket-keeping line 
with Evans a long way ahead of either 
Tallon or Langley. Evans has done 
some wonderful work behind the 
stumps and I remember a grand piece of 
stumping at Lord’s, when he dismissed 
Morris. It is true he dropped Harvey 
at Manchester almost before he had 
scored, and a century then came from 
Harvey’s bat; but taking his work all 
through, Evans is our outstanding 
wicket-keeper, and I should say the 
best ever for England. Tallon, on the 
other hand, has lost the fine form he 
showed in 1948 when touring with 
Bradman’s side, and of the two, Lang- 
ley is the better, but a long way behind 
Evans. 

So, to sum up, I think Australia has 
proved the better side in captaincy, 
bowling’ and fielding. The batting 
of both sides has been suspect, with 
strange collapses occurring, though 
Australia has always attacked our 
bowling, whilst we have always been 
strictly on the defensive. It has been 
a good Series, with the fate of the Ashes 
uncertain and undecided until the fifth 
and final Test at the Oval, which was 
allotted a sixth day by arrangement 
between the M.C.C. and the Australian 
Board of Control to make up for all 
the time lost through rain in the first 
four matches. 


ARTHUR GILLIGAN. 


FIFTY YEARS AGO 


upon the East,” by Edwyn Bevan, 
The National Review, September, 
1903 : 


The influence . . . of Europe would 
seem to be far from powerless ; it would 
seem alarmingly destructive. Whether 
in the end it will, on the whole, have 
done good or evil, depends, of course, 
on what takes the place of that which is 
destroyed. All that we can predict with 
any probability is that, for good or evil, 
its huge work of destruction will go 
on. We have let in upon the East the 
fierce corrosive of our rationalism, and 
it will work whether we will or no. A 
policy of dissimulation would now be 
not only dishonest, it would be futile. 
It may be a better East that will come 
out of the process, it may be a worse 
East; but it will never, in human 
probability, be the same East again. 

Meanwhile, there are some hopeful 
considerations. There is the example of 
Japan, which springs up to choke in the 
utterance any too sweeping generaliza- 
tion as to the incapacity of Orientals, 
qua Orientals, to form a_ vigorous 
independent rational state. There are 
not only individual instances in India of 
natives reaching a high nobility and 
strength of character, but there is the 
experiment of native government in 
Mysore, which (unless we are mis- 
informed) has been an eminent success. 
On facts such as these, however, the 
world will seek the judgment of those 
who have studied them at close quarters. 

We may also watch with a peculiar 
interest the attempts to replace the 
doomed faiths of the East ; the work, 
for instance, of Christian missions, 
which is, even according to the non- 
Christian view, the attempt to introduce 
beliefs which, having so far subsisted in 
close touch with rationalism, have 
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evinced some power of resistance to its 
destructive action. We shall also look 
intently at the attempts of the Eastern 
creeds on their side so to modify them- 
selves (usually by an assimilation to 
Christianity) as to survive under the 
new forces. It is pathetic to see even a 
creed so proud and unbending as that 
of Islam endeavour to soften and relax 
its iron frame in the struggle for life. 

If this is the view of their work taken 
by our administrators in the East, it 
must indeed have for them a fearful and 
thrilling interest. It might be pleasanter 
to know that success was assured. But 
at any rate it appears to me that the 
dulness and dreariness which would 
belong to it, if it were certainly destined 
to be without result at all—the view | 
have combated—would be worse than 
the trembling knowledge of its gigantic 
issues. Trumpeting optimism may be 
premature ; but pessimism would seem 
to me no less premature, seeing that the 
experiment is still in its initial stages, 
and the intellectual conquest was bound 
to be more rapid and easy than the 
moral reform. The event we none of us 
shall see. On the other hand, our 
descendants, looking back upon the 
beginnings of the process, will wish that 
they could see them as we do with our 
eyes. Think if we had as rich materials 
for studying the great processes of the 
past in their dim beginnings, in upper 
chambers and catacombs and nomads’ 
huts, as they will have for this! The 
writings of Mr. Rudyard Kipling and 
Mr. Hugh Clifford will be eagerly 
perused, and it may fall to them to be 
elucidated in those far-off days with 
monumental notes by a German pro- 
fessor. 


This extract makes interesting reading 
in connection with Mr. Edward Howe’s 
article on India in the current issue. 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
THE HOUSE OF VYNE* 


By ERIC GILLETT 


a train bound from Buxton to 

Manchester were talking idly when 
the engine pulled up at the quiet station 
of Disley and one of them prepared to 
get out. “ Do you live here ?” asked 
the other. His friend nodded. “ I didn’t 
know you were a highbrow”’ is the 
remarkable comment he heard. It calls 
for some explanation now, but it would 
have needed little in the early years of 
the century when I was a boy and my 
parents had a house there. 

In those days Disley was a village 
shaped roughly in the form of a cross. 
The main road, with its shops and 
cottages, provided its length. The two 
arms were steep hill roads bordered by 
small farms and houses, and a rash of 
villa residences, more or less desirable, 
erected to house the professional and 
business men who went into Manchester 
or Stockport daily. Among them were 
members of the staff of the Manchester 
Guardian and Grammar School. Here 
Allan Monkhouse was writing plays 
and novels. His sister was painting. 
His father, a patriarch, spent his days 
in seclusion, reading, it was said, the 
works of Shakespeare and Walter Scott 
through from beginning to end each 
year. M. A. Arabian wrote plays for 
Miss Horniman’s Gaiety Theatre. 
George Jennison controlled the Belle 
Vue zoo and wrote about animals for 
the Guardian. Not many years later 
Paul and Olive Dehn were writing 
verses, Barbara Hall novels, and a mile 
or two away Christopher Isherwood 
was beginning his literary career. “ Ian 
Hay ’’ would come to stay with his 
brother and find that a niece had won 
a handsome reward for a prize novel. 

For a North Country village with a 
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population of well under two thousand 
this was unusual, and there were other 
activities, musical and dramatic and 
social, which one would not expect to 
have found in such a small community. 
The climate in those parts is not 
friendly to outdoor displays, and there 
was a memorable occasion when a 
troup of Morris dancers, unhappy in 
their choice of an early summer day, 
found themselves prancing down one of 
the hills in thin smocks to the accom- 
paniment of a belated snowfall and a 
red-nosed fiddler. Anything, I used to 
feel, might happen in Disley, and it 
sometimes did, but whatever it might 
be, the misses Murray, who had walked 
straight out of the pages of Cranford 
and were notable for their good works, 
hospitality, talk and equal enthusiasm 
for Lancashire county cricket and Mr. 
George Robey, were certain to be in at 
the heart of it. 

All these people were tremendously 
alive. In the pre-cinema, T.V., and 
wireless epoch, they found no dull 
moments, but always it was felt that 
the centre of our little universe was 
Lyme. Were “ They” in residence ? 
Was it true that Mr. Balfour would be 
coming to the Hall next week-end ? 
Would Lady Newton or Miss Hilda 
Legh open the Flower Show this year ? 
These things were canvassed with much 
greater enthusiasm than most of the 
world-shaking events which took up so 
much space in the Guardian, the 
Courier or The Times. 

I can remember with what awe, as a 
very small boy, I watched Prince Henry 
of Pless descend from the Lyme brake 
and walk, actually walk the last stony 


* Treasure on Earth. By P. E. S. Herbert 
Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 


hundred yards to the church porch. I 
think I had a vague idea he would be 
carried in some kind of palanquin by 
oriental retainers. I was very young at 
the time and inthose days princes seemed 
scarcely human and there was no 
doubting the almost mystical aura that 
enveloped anything which had to do 
with Lyme. After all, Lord Newton 
had been in the Government, had 
written a two-volume life of Lord 
Lyons, whose assistant he had been, and 
I was able to see him for most of the 
Sundays of the year, reading the lessons 
in church and looking a little like one 
of his own stags at bay while he read 
them. Lady Newton was a much less 
intimidating figure. She was known to 
be passionately fond of theatricals. The 
annual performances in the Long Gallery 
were famous for miles around and the 
local cab, under the slightly erratic 
guidance of Peter from the “ Ram” 
was booked up for weeks in advance. 
It was not until later that Lady Newton 
won acclaim for her House of Lyme, 
a shining example of how this kind of 
book ought to be written. Literature 
was not confined to Disley. It flourished 
at Lyme too—in those days, but now 
Lyme has become a hostel or some- 
thing equally necessary to the Welfare 
State, and the Leghs of Lyme are 
scattered. Their days as great landlords 
are over, and the glory has departed 
from it, as it has done from so many 
other of the historic houses of England. 

Recently I was visiting an old friend, 
one who was especially kind to a diffi- 
cult small boy in the Disley days, and 
she handed me a little book, Treasure 
on Earth, by P.E.S., published only 
last year. It is described modestly as a 
** faithful record of the manner in which 
Christmas was celebrated in one of the 
great historic English houses before the 
first world war.” It had not been sent 
to the “ National and English Review ” 
for notice and I had not seen it. On 
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the first page is a delightful drawing, 
by P.E.S., of Lyme. There is no 
possible doubt about it. There are the 
moors sweeping up behind, the table- 
land of lawns and terraces, and the 
Italian garden. Just below that garden, 
I reflected, I have seen the rabbits 
feeding in hundreds on a summer 
evening. Turning over the pages of 
Treasure on Earth 1 soon found 
more pictures that I recognized. There 
was the odd cube-shaped tower and the 
Cage, from the roof of which one can 
see the surrounding country for miles, 
“on one side the level plain with here 
and there a distant factory chimney,.on 
the other the wild hill country on the 
verge of which Vyne is situated.””, Why 
‘“* Vyne?”’ I asked myself. This is the 
Lyme Cage and anybody who knows 
the Cage will ask a similar question. 
Later on is a picture of Lady, one of 
the “ Vyne” mastiffs. She was one 
of the Lyme mastiffs. On the last page 
is another charming picture of the house. 

I had not read far when I found that 
the author had posed a problem which 
she intended to be solved by anyone 
who knew and loved Lyme, as it was; 
and yet she shrank from revealing to the 
uninitiated her family’s way of life in 
the happily remembered pre-1914 years. 
If I may say so without offence, I 
believe that there is something of her 
father’s shyness here, and there is 
nothing whatever to be reserved about 
in this charming portrait of a great 
house and its ways and peculiarities. I 
do not think that P.E.S. can be seriously 
bent on preserving concealment when 
she has given to the children of the 
house the names of her own brothers 
and sisters, although she prefers to veil 
their parents’ identity under the style 
of Sir Thomas and Lady Vayne of 
Vyne. 

Treasure on Earth is a fascinating 
vignette of social history in the year 
1906 and I am glad that it chanced to 
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fall into my hands. People who do not 
know the country of the Derbyshire- 
Cheshire border are inclined to be vague 
and patronizing about it. “ It’s always 
raining up there ” they will say, or “ All 
those factory chimneys !”’ but the little 
girl in black stockings and button boots, 
wearing a home-made coat and skirt, 
and a hat secured by an elastic under 
her chin, who was making her way 
through the park on Christmas Eve, 
will have no patience with such non- 
sense now that she is grown up. On that 
snowy afternoon she would have re- 
garded it as incomprehensible. 
not the Gates of Paradise about to open 
for her ? 

“There might, if this weather held, 
be skating or better still toboganning, 
for which the slopes of the park were 
so well suited—but the weather did not 
matter. How could it, with a house full 
of delightful visitors and such a house 
to play in ? There would be the Christ- 
mas tree with all its presents ; games in 
the drawing-room, music and dancing 
in the hall, private theatricals in the 
Long Gallery ; hide-and-seek all over 
the house, with people chasing each 
other in delicious terror the whole 
length of the long corridors ; wonderful 
meals in the dining-room, dinners as 
well as luncheons even for little girls, 
and all the time everybody, particularly 
the grown-ups, happy, good-humoured, 
joking and jolly, ready at any moment 
to romp and play the fool. 

This heavenly drama was just due 
to begin, and nothing short of some 
utterly remote possibility, severe illness 
or sudden death, could prevent it from 
happening—but quite rightly such a 
possibility never entered the child’s 
head.” 

Lyme Hall was, and is, profoundly 
impressive. It is an Elizabethan man- 
sion, stone-built round a central court- 
yard with a long, almost unbroken 
frontage and three rows of windows 
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looking down the valley. In a winter 
twilight, with the country under its 
white blanket and the windows glowing 
warmly under red blinds, it must have 
seemed the perfect home to return to, 
as the rooks clamoured in the air and 
the world was heavy with impending 
snow. Phyllis, the little girl who saw it 
all with so much pleasure, was not 
accustomed to luxury. As she rightly 
comments, the cult of the child had not 
set in. In this house, with its solid 
array of governesses and servants of 
carefully graded stations, P.E.S.’s father 
was most happily unhappy. He loathed 
display and ostentation of any kind. He 
was so attached to birds—there was a 
decorative assembly of exotic fowls by 
the ornamental lake—that he had given 
up shooting. His wife said of him that 
he would be content to dress in rags if 
it would not make him too con- 
spicuous. ‘“ He often said places like 
Vyne were incubuses and to live in them 
a mistake. Life in a villa by the sea 
would be infinitely preferable, and in 
fact he predicted most of them would 
so be living before they were much 
older.”” His wife was not in sympathy 
with these heretical opinions, and her 
daughter, the author of this book, does 
not share them. 

She presents an idyllic impression of 
a far-off Christmas in a lovely setting. 
The scene changes from the large, lofty 
saloon with its walls of darkly-glowing 
cedar-wood and Corinthian pilasters 
dividing the long panels, to the immense 
kitchen with its gleaming copper dis- 
played on a huge dresser and its tem- 
peramental chef, a commanding figure 
in his high cook’s cap, white tunic and 
apron and scarlet leather top-boots. It 
was unfortunate for him that there were 
not enough gourmets to appreciate him. 
His master was just as pleased with a 
grilled herring as a sole au vin blanc. 
“ The boys did their best, but the most 
artistic efforts were wasted on them, 


preferring as they did the huge spec- 
tacular boar’s head with its pistachio 
nut tusks which always appeared on the 
sideboard at Christmas.” 

The theatricals, the obvious practical 
jokes, the feeling of permanence and 
security, which were shared by many 
prosperous people at the time, all these 
things are caught to a nicety in 
Treasure on Earth but it is the great 
house which emerges as the hero of the 
story. The great house always has the 
last word. It may be as the receptacle 
for the earliest known edition of the 
Sarum Missal, printed in Paris for 
Caxton in 1487; as the setting for 
the early morning visit of the church 
choir on Christmas day (how well 
they still sang at my home late that 
evening, thanks to the expert direction 
of Doctor Haydock !); or as the 
Theatre Long Gallery when for three 
performances audiences came in to see 
a very capable amateur company per- 
form. P.E.S. has drawn deeply and 
truly upon her memories to write this 
vivid account of a few days in an 
Edwardian childhood, which is at the 
same time the eulogy of a mansion 
which was essentially a home. 

The Epilogue is a sad one, written 
forty years later when P.E.S. revisited 
her old home to find the windows of the 
great facade shuttered and pieces of 
paper among the rank grass in front of 
the gate. On the whole, though, the 
Welfare State had not done too badly 
by the estate, and the chapel which had 
been disused and neglected in 1906, was 
restored and in use, fulfilling the pur- 
pose for which it had been designed. 
The glory of the house had departed, 
its motive for existence had gone, and 
P.E.S. looked back with detachment on 
the former enchantments of her child- 
hood. It is a fair and accurate estimate 
that she has made. How much of the 
enchantment was due to the people and 
how much to the house ? 
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“Others might think differently, but 
for her the chief player in those dreams 
of delight had always been the house. 
In its fairyland setting, the palace on 
the edge of the lonely moors, it was the 
background which enhanced every 
action of the players—and just as in 
childhood, so now, as an ageing woman, 
the place had always seemed to her to 
be alive, teeming with the spirit poured 
into it by those who had created it, 
loved it, lived and died in it. But now 
it was dead, just as they were dead ; it 
had died when it ceased to be a home.” 

The world has moved on. In Disley 
the red rash is much severer than it 
used to be, though Mr. Wilfrid Pickles 
has found a haven of refuge overlooking 
Lyme Park, and there are moors and 
woods in plenty on its outskirts. The 
old, quiet rhythm of life has departed. 
Long: distance buses pass, hourly, the 
main gates of Lyme. Nobody would 
think of calling Disley highbrow now. 
I wish they would, if it turned out to be 
the same kind of “ highbrow ” I knew 
and loved when I was a boy. 


Eric GILLETT. 


BIRTHDAY HONOUR 


H. M. ToMLinson: A Selection from 
his Writings. Kenneth Hopkins. 
Hutchinson & Co. 12s. 6d. 


O such an earnest and thoughtful 
author as H. M. Tomlinson no finer 
or more appropriate tribute could be paid 
on his eightieth birthday (June 22nd) than 
the publication of this anthology of his 
writings. His work is not as widely known 
as it should be, as its quality deserves, and 
one hopes that the book will direct an 
increased attention to the author and his 
mastery in contemporary English letters. 
It might prove an interesting exercise to 
jot down the names of books one remem- 
bers as having had their heyday about 
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forty years ago ; then to be at pains to 
find out how many of them are still 
purchasable in the bookshops of to-day. 
There cannot be very many; but it is 
certain that, among them, will be found 
most of Tomlinson’s early books now 
ranked as classics. Still, books that 
survive the fashions of a day and attain to 
classic standard in the course of years are 
not often of the sort that earn a popular 
acclaim and the large circulation that goes 
with it ; so, it is good that an anthology 
of this distinguished author’s works should 
become available on this happy date. With 
admiration and enthusiasm for such a 
birthday honour, Mr. Kenneth Hopkins 
has brought together a_ representative 
selection of his author’s writings over 
a period of about forty years. In this, 
he has exercised sound judgment, finding 
no need for critical assessment; like 
so many of Tomlinson’s readers through- 
out that long period, he is content to 
accept him as already at the height of 
his literary powers with the publication 
of his first book, The Sea and the 
Jungle, in 1912. That remarkable book 
was published by Duckworth’s, for whom 
Edward Garnett was reading at the time ; 
it was one of that far-sighted critic’s most 
notable acceptances. In nothing that 
Tomlinson has since written has that early 
promise been denied. 

While the range of Tomlinson’s writings 
includes essays on contemporary letters, 
on the current themes and topics of daily 
journalism, on far travels or the under- 
tones of war (for he was a war corres- 
pondent in France during the first world 
war) it is perhaps by his informed interest 
in shipping and the sea and in the men who 
serve it he is most widely known. Much 
of his literary output is listed under The 
Sea or Seafaring on the bookshelves of the 
libraries. Many of his readers have 
thought him to be a seaman himself and 
indeed, if one can qualify by understanding, 
he is, so sure is his measure of seafaring 
and so intimate his description of its ships 
and men. But he was not professionally 
bred to the sea and the wonder is that he 
withstood his manifest inclination for a 
sea life, an urge so poignantly expressed in 
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ATTEMPTS AT 
GENERAL 
UNION 


A Study in British 
Trade Union History 1818-1834 


G. D. H. Cole 


The story of the attempts made after the 
Napoleonic Wars to link up all the 
numerous local and sectional Trade 
Societies into a single comprehensive 
‘** General Trades Union ’’—attempts 
which culminated in the short-lived 
Grand National Consolidated Trades 
Union formed under Robert Owen’s 
influence in 1833. Professor Cole has 
based his book on material not pre- 
viously used by historians, and .it 
throws much new light on many 
questions. 30s. 


| Ready Shortly 


A HISTORY 
OF FRANCE 
Lucien Romier 


A. L. Rowse has translated Romier’s 
history of France to 1729 and has him- 
self brought the story up to modern 
times. There are very few modern 
histories of France available in English 
and this book will fill a noticeable need 
both in universities and with the general 
reader. With maps. 30s. 


SOVIET EMPIRE 
Olaf Caroe 


Sub-titled The Turks of Central Asia 
and Stalinism, this is a comprehensive 
work on the Russian power in the 
Middle East, dealing with the five so- 
called republics which make up the 
territory once known as_ Russian 
Turkistan. With maps. 21\s. 
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much that he has written. Born within 
sight of the dock-gates at Poplar and 
brought up in an atmosphere redolent of 
ships and their men, he saw the stirring 
incidents of arrival and departure amongst 
the tall sailing ships that then frequented 
the West India Docks. Tender in years, 
but already a breadwinner in the family, he 
could not go to sea ; but, as he writes, his 
eyes longingly would follow the wake of 
many a fine ship bearing proudly sea- 
ward in the Blackwall Reach. 

No, not a seaman himself ! But he may 
be matched with Conrad in his feeling for 
the sea and the men who sail on it. In his 
Introduction, Mr. Hopkins deals with a 
not uncommon reflection : “‘ There is no 
second Conrad,”’ he writes, “‘. . . and can 
never be, for any writer great enough to 
be a second Conrad is great enough to be 
himself, unlabelled and unqualified.” 


DAvip BONE. 


STRANGE HERO 


Vipocg. By Philip John Stead. Staples 
Press. 12s. 6d. 


HE ex-convict turned police spy, a 

type for which nobody has much 
respect, is an unlikely subject for a 
romantic biography. Yet Mr. Stead has 
little difficulty in inspiring liking and 
admiration for Vidocq, who after twice 
escaping from the galleys, and from 
innumerable prisons, bought his pardon 
by becoming a police informer and later 
founded the Siureté under Napoleon. 
But although Vidocq had been a convict, 
- he had never been a criminal. He was 
sent to the galleys for a crime he did not 
commit. When he escaped he spent 
years on the run, hiding in the underworld, 
obliged to associate with criminals who 
often informed against him when he 
refused to join their gangs of plunderers 
and murderers. It was not only to pro- 
cure his pardon that Vidocq entered the 
service of the police. 
loathing for the viciousness and brutality 


He had a genuine 
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of the inhabitants of the crapulous world 
in which he had been forced to live. 

He was a man with a tremendous zest 
for life, warm-hearted, an indefatigable 
amorist, immensely courageous, ingenu- 
ously vain, with a strong sense of the theatri- 
cal which he was able to indulge not only 
by staging highly dramatic arrests, but also 
by assuming all sorts of disguises in his 
pursuit of criminals. In those days when 
differences of dress and appearance among 
the various classes of society were much 
more marked than to-day, a talent for 
character acting was very necessary for 
the detective. Vidocq “ dressed the part ”’ 
with a meticulous realism such as_ is 
seldom attempted by the professional 
actor. When, for instance, he assumed the 
role of a convict on the run he blistered 
his feet, counterfeited the marks of the 
fetters, caked his nostrils with gum and 
coffee grounds to give his speech a nasal 
German intonation, and infested his 
clothes with lice. Out of his disguises, he 
dressed as a man of fashion, as exquisitely 
elegant as any of the suave, Savile Row 
suited heroes of the lady detective writers 
of to-day. He was, in fact, the creator of 
detective fiction, for until his exploits 
made him an idol of Paris, the police 
officer had everywhere been so unpopular 
a figure that no novelist had ever thought 
of making him the hero of a story. 

Although it was Vidocq’s daring 
arrests of criminals at pistol-point which 
made him a popular hero, much of his 
most important work was less spec- 
tacular. At the Sureté he built up a card- 
index which was the prototype of the vast 
filing systems which are the basis of 
modern detection. With infinite patience 
and skill he investigated frauds in the 
world of finance, and corruption in the 
civil services. Late in life he provided 
more copy for the writers of detective 
fiction by founding the first private 
detective agency and creating that 


favourite character, the private sleuth, 
who discomfits the slow-witted police. 
The success of Vidocq’s agency produced 
a number of competitors, but as many of 
them became organizations for blackmail, 
Vidocg had no difficulty in getting most of 
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his competitors removed to gaol. 

He was one of the few people of his 
day who believed that the ex-convict, if 
he were helped, could become a useful 
member of society. He founded a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of paper, and 
staffed it entirely with ex-convicts. But 
public prejudice against the convict was 
such that few retailers would do business 
with the factory, and the venture closed 
after exhausting most of Vidocq’s savings. 

In his eightieth year he was still 
being employed as an agent of the police 
and was still as indefatigable as ever in his 
pursuit of women. To coax their favours 
he adopted the wiles of Volpone, leading 


them to believe he would bestow his’ 


riches upon them when he died. The day 
after his death ten ladies of the town and 
an actress from one of the boulevard 
theatres arrived as claimants to his very 
modest estate, which he left to the woman 
who cared for him during his last illness. 

Mr. Stead treats his subject with a nice 
admixture of admiration, amusement and 
affection. The writing is attractively 
lithe and swift, and the book is not over- 
burdened with facts, but besides being 
superbly entertaining and exciting reading 
it is also an important and well docu- 
mented contribution to the history of 
criminal detection. 


NORMAN MARSHALL. 
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SPADEWORK: Adventures in Archeology. 
By Sir Leonard Woolley. London, 
Lutterworth Press, 1953. 12s. 6d. 


EARLY fifty years ago, a young 

undergraduate of New College who 
had just taken a course in Greek sculpture 
for his degree, was summoned to see the 
Warden and told that the Warden had 
decided he should be an archeologist. 
“*T must confess,” now writes Sir Leonard 
Woolley, looking back on this turning 
point in his life, “‘ that when the prospect 
[of making a life study of archeology] did 
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The Rt. Hon. 
EARL WINTERTON 


Oidiers of 
the Day 


Lord Winterton first took his seat in 
the House of Commons as a member 
in February, 1905. He retired at the 
Dissolution in 1951, having com- 
pleted an unbroken period of Par- 
liamentary service lasting nearly 47 
years, towards the end of which he 
became Father of the House. His 
book gives an account of events in 
the House of Commons during the 
whole period of his membership, 
and of the great parliamentary per- 
sonalities of the last half-century. 


400 pp., Frontis. 21/- net. 
CASSELL 


H.R.H. 
THE DUKE OF 


WINDSOR 


K. G. 


The Crown and 
the People 


1902-1953 


This brief work sets forth the Duke of 
Windsor’s feelings in this Coronation 
year on the functions and influence of 
the British crown to-day. The Duke has 
cast his. memory back to the beginning 
of each of the reigns of the past half a 
century in an attempt to show how 
each sovereign has moulded and inter- 
preted the monarchy in his own way 
under the influence of changing customs 
and progressive political thought. 
64 pb., Frontis. and 16 pp. illus. 5/- net. 
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Book Society Recommendation 


Par Lagerkvist 
THE DWARF 


This arresting drama of power, 
hatred and intrigue, by the Nobel 
Prize winner and author of 
Barabbas, is set at the Court of an 
Italian Renaissance prince. 

85. 6d. 


David Garnett 


THE GOLDEN 
ECHO 


In this first volume of his auto- 
biography, covering the years 
1892-1914, Mr. Garnett writes of 
his parents, their friends who 
ranged from writers like Conrad 
and Galsworthy to Russian terror- 
ists in exile, the agonies of calf- 
love in Moscow, pre-war Germany 
with Ford Madox Ford and D. H. 
Lawrence, and his friendships in 
Bloomsbury. 


288 pp. Illust. Demy 8vo.  2\s. 


Ian Stephens 
HORNED MOON 


Problems, personalities and haz- 
ardous journeys in Pakistan and 
India, described by the recently 
retired editor of The Statesman, a 
lover of the Orient. Superbly 
illustrated in colour and black and 
white. 
288 pp. Demy 8vo. 21s. 


Andrew H. Wright 


JANE AUSTEN’S 
NOVELS 


This brilliant examination of Jane 
Austen’s irony and_ narrative 
method throws fresh light on an 
inexhaustible subject. | 

224 pp. 16s. 


present itself, not as a mere idea to be 
played with (for one did not play lightly 
with the Warden’s decisions) but as some- 
thing definite and settled, I was not 
altogether happy about it. For me, and 
I think for the Warden too, archeology 
meant a life spent inside a museum, 
whereas I preferred the open air and was 
more interested in my fellow men than in 
dead-and-gone things.” Woolley, how- 
ever, accepted the Warden’s advice, but 
after a short apprenticeship in the Ash- 
molean Museum at Oxford embarked on 
a long career of archeology which was 
almost all out of doors and, for the most 
part, out of England. In this short, 
charmingly written and excellently illus- 
trated book, he gives an informal and 
human account of his experiences in exca- 
vation, first in England at Corbridge in 
Northumberland, then in Nubia and 
Egypt under Randall-Maclver and 
Griffith, and then in South Italy. It was 
in 1911 that Woolley began the great 
series of Near Eastern excavations which 
have made him famous and established the 
tradition of British excavation in Syria and 
Iraq. Carchemish was first, where he was 
assisted by T. E. Lawrence, Tel el Amarna 
in 1922, then Ur of the Chaldees, where 
he dug for twelve years, and, finally, Al 
Mina, near Antioch, and Atchana in the 
Hatay, only completed after the last war. 

Sir Leonard’s narrative sheds a great 
deal of light on the training of archeolo- 
gists in the 19th and early 20th centuries— 
or the lack of it. When he began at 
Corbridge he had never so much as seen 
an excavation before; he was anxious to 
learn, and records his disappointment that 
Haverfield only looked in at the excava- 
tions once a week and was then only con- 
cerned with what had been found. This 
was in 1907 when, as he says, “I found 
myself in charge of a really important dig, 
being still, of course, quite unfitted for the 
task.’ In Egypt and Nubia, despite some 
training from Randall-MaclIver, he was 
mainly left on his own, so that, like 
Flinders Petrie before him, he had to 
evolve his own excavational technique. 

In these reminiscences, which are dedi- 
cated to his foreman Hamoudi, Woolley 
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tells us again and again how important 
personal relationships with workmen are 
in these large Near-Eastern excavations, 
and it is very clear how successful he was 
himself in dealing with these important 
problems. The book is full of delightful 
and revealing stories about the distribution 
of baksheesh, and of the political troubles 
between Arabs and Turks. The best story 
of all is that in which, while at Carchemish, 
on the Euphrates, he was mixed up in the 
troubles between the French on one side 
and the Turks, Arabs and Kurds on the 
other. He asked the armed rioters: 
“Tell me, which is greater, the British 
Museum or the Turkish Government?” 
to which, out of ordinary politeness, they 
replied “‘ the British Museum.” Woolley 
then continued ‘‘ And which is the greater 
thing, Liberty or Archeology?”’ to which 
they replied in chorus ‘‘ Archeology, by 
God,” and the digging went on in peace. 

Woolley’s early fears that a career of 
archeology would mean dry-as-dust things 
in museums came to nothing. And, 
unlike some excavators, he never forgot 
that it was the function of the archeologist, 
in the field as in the museum, to recreate 
history from the dry excavated bones. 
“‘ The real end of archeology,”’ he repeats 
here, “is, through the dead-and-gone 
things, to get at the history and the minds 
of dead-and-gone men.” It is no accident 
that one of his earlier books was cailed 
Dead Cities and Living Men. In this 
admirable backward look at fifty years of 
distinguished excavation and field work, we 
see not only the difficulties and techniques 
of excavation, but the way in which history 
and dead men are brought to life for us 
by the skill and imagination of the archeo- 
logist. I can think of no better book to 
introduce the general reader to archeo- 
logy; it is better even than the same 
author’s best-selling Digging up the Past, 
because the personal narrative of Spade- 
work carries us along and enchants in a 
way which no formal textbook can hope 
to do. 


GLYN E. DANIEL. 
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Some 
Oxford 
Books 


A HOPKINS READER 


Selected with an Introduction by 
JOHN PICK 


Illustrated 21s. net 


‘ ... for admirers of the poetry who 
are new to the prose Dr. Pick’s 
excellent anthology will be a wonder- 
ful revelation of “‘ the whole man ”’.’ 

Times Literary Supplement 


Two important books 
announced for October 


DOSTOEVSKY’S 
CRIME AND 
PUNISHMENT 


An entirely new translation by 
JESSIE COULSON 


16s. net 


HOLMES AND WATSON 
A Miscellany by s. C. ROBERTS 


in which that eminent scholar in the 
field of Sherlock Holmes has brought 
together his many writings on this 
subject. 


10s. 6d. net 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Novels 


Too LATE THE PHALAROPE. 
Cape. 10s. 6d. 
SONS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Collins. 10s. 6d. 

THE Fuaitives. Alan Thomas. 
lancz. 12s. 6d. 

Time’s CORNER. Nancy Wilson Ross. 
Collins. 12s. 6d. 

DAUGHTER OF THE House. Edith de 
Born. . Chapman and Hall. 12s. 6d. 

THIRD Party Risk. Nicolas Bentley. 
Joseph. 10s. 6d. 

THE GUARDIAN. 
Hale. 10s. 6d. 


LAN PATON’S novel tells the tragic 

story of a white South African who 
was two men: one the soldier, the police- 
man, the rugger-playing hero; the other 
the dreamer, lover of birds—a man fated 
to yield to temptations to which his other 
self could not listen. The story is told by 
his aunt, conscious of guilt because she 
did not forestall the tragedy for which 
Pieter’s Nationalist, Old Testament father 
had, plainly, a much greater responsi- 
bility. It is told in an Africans—English 
with interpositions of Pieter-thought 
which make it difficult reading. Yet the 
difficulty draws the reader deeper into the 
heart of the matter, which is not only a 
profound study of character but also a 
disquieting glimpse of South African 
racialism. Too Late the Phalarope is a 
powerful book which will advance the 
reputation of the author of Cry the 
Beloved Country. 

By contrast Sons of Gentlemen, a 
satirical title, is simplicity itself, even if a 
parson, his authoress—wife and their all- 
for-nationalization teacher daughter do 
argue about God and Good. Its morals 
are that it is all wrong that any drunken 
once-First-in-Greats can set up a Dothe- 
boys Hall, and secondly thaf boys who 
are unwanted or unteachable cannot be 
abandoned by the rawest of young, 
overworked ushers. As is the way with 
novels of semi-propagandist purpose, 
the shadows are rather too many, but 
Doreen Wallace to her credit refrains 


Alan Paton. 
Doreen Wallace. 


Gol- 


Christopher Dilke. 
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from black tragedy and leavens her tale 
with humour. Her book tends to waver 
between indignation and sentimentality, 
but is a very competent effort complete 
with mild love-interest and a prospec- 
tively happy ending. 

The Ile d’Arc off the French coast has 
but three hundred inhabitants, happy and 
conservative, and Castaride, the Mayor, 
has but one worry, his failure to under- 
stand his daughter Marie. But the island 
contains properties, so one of its own 
sons has discovered, of such value to 
France that its people must be removed, 
its destiny altered. Hence arises a con- 
flict of loyalties and a strain upon charac- 
ters to produce an exciting story which 
Alan Thomas relates—sensitively always, 
and humorously whenever humour does 
not jar. Moreover he faces the logic of 
an “unhappy”, if tranquil, ending. Whe- 
ther The Fugitives rightly presents the 
inner being of such French folk is hard 
for an: Englishman to know. Certainly it 
seems to do so, and that surely is not due 
only to its author’s sympathetic approach 
and touch. 

Though rightly recommended by the 
Book Society, the appeal of Time’s Corner 
may not equal its merit. Its core is the 
attempt of a woman, Louisa Frazier, to 
escape from the world after an unhappy 
love-affair. But even in her House of 
Retreat the world breaks in, principally in 
the persons of a drug-soaked waif and a 
young Dr. Jordan who is a ruthless 
experimenter with human souls. The 
telling of the story involves much emotion 
and suspense lying within everyday 
experience, but also a mysticism that will 
baffle many readers. Yet it is true that 
Mrs. Ross’s essential theme is our need 
for protection and security against the 
stresses of the complicated world that man 
has built up; and the theme is handled 
with force as well as insight and artistry. 

Ferdinand Haverman, elderly Dutch 
shipowner, now in partnership with his 
friends the Stirmers, seems to have no 
affection except for “‘ modern ”’ paintings, 
and that, one feels, may be affectation. 
He is scarcely interested in his niece 
Francine, whose marriage to Freddie 
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Stirmer seems so little likely to give 
happiness to him or to her. Why (except 
to avoid an upset of his own domestic 
affairs) he is so interested in the illegiti- 
mate child born to his promiscuous 
housekeeper it is hard to say; but the 
development of the affection between 
these two, the growth of Aloysia’s devo- 
tion to the old man who alone has shown 
affection for her, is the central theme of the 
book. Or proves to be so; for at one 
point the creaking marriage of Francine 
and Freddie, at another the youth of 
Freddie’s brother Johnny, holds the centre 
of the stage. Daughter of the House has 
marked merit but falls short of its author’s 
full capacity because of this uncertainty 
of construction. 

It is not unexampled for a thriller’s 
hero to owe his troubles to his being mis- 
taken for someone else. So it is in Third 
Party Risk, and from the error flows a 
sequence of deaths and flirtations with 
death, both in the South of France (where 
thriller-writers owe so much to the Re- 
sistance) and in England. What everyone 
seems to want is a packet of microfilms, 
which by no means consists of the 
conventional plans or formule. Whether 
it is in fact a successful innovation 
in such literature I rather doubt. But 
what of that? What matters is that for a 
couple of hundred pages Philip Geiger is 
constantly in trouble either with the Law 
or the lawless and yet that, as he reflects, 
once he allowed himself to be involved 
with the Tony Roscoes, there was no 
reasonable way of getting clear of them. 

A telephone call takes Alan Winck- 
worth to a suburban house to “ fetch” 
Liz—the attractive Mrs. Lloyd whom he 
knows so slightly and whose husband is 
said to matter so little to her. The 
“ fetching ’ proves to be a rescuing—the 
start, I expected, of an original thriller. 
But the story followed another pattern 
and one which I found anything but con- 
vincing. Alan’s summary, unjust and 
improbable dismissal from the Civil 
Service, the championing of his cause by 
a journalist whom he scarcely knows, the 
journalist’s sacking—all this so obviously 
the work of the politician who was The 
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Guardian of heroine Liz—if the word 
“heroine” can conceivably be applied 
to her, or “ guardian”’ to him. So many 
features of this story seemed to be in- 
credible that I will not attempt to list 
them, yet it is evident that Christopher 
Dilke has an eye for character and can 
write with vigour and effect. 


MILWARD KENNEDY. 


BOOKS IN BRIEF 


MOST EXCELLENT and beautifully 

produced volume, Dictionary of British 
Sculptors, 1660-1851 (Odhams, £3 3s.) 
by Rupert Gunnis, is the outcome of four- 
teen years of single-handed work, ably 
done and modestly presented. Mr. Gunnis 
has confined himself to the period between 
the Restoration and the opening of the 
Great Exhibition, and this has entailed 
the writing of more than seventeen hundred 
miniature biographies. They are pithy and 


The Royal & Merchant Navies 


ABOVE US THE 
WAVES 


C. E. T. WARREN and 
JAMES BENSON 


The story of Britain’s wartime midget 
submarines and human _ torpedoes 
told by two men who served with 
this special branch of the R.N 

Illus. 15s. net. 


Touching the Adventures 
. - - of Merchantmen during 
the Second World War 


Twenty-three long stories and several 
poems make up this anthology of 
writings by members of the wartime 
M.N. Sales will benefit King George’s 
Fund for Sailors. 12s. 6d. net. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 


succinct. The illustrations are excellent. 
One has some small idea of the work 
undertaken by the author when one reads 


* that he visited more than six thousand 


churches in search of material. “If it (the 
Dictionary) has formed a foundation for 
others to build on it has served its pur- 
pose.” This is a palpable underestimate 
of a remarkable record, a book of enduring 
value and importance. 

* * * 

Messrs. Chatto & Windus have just 
issued a second edition of Mrs. Elspeth 
Huxley’s White Man’s Country: Lord 
Delamere and the Making of Kenya (2 
vols., 36s.). It is exactly half a century 
since Lord Delamere took up land in the 
highlands of the East Africa Protectorate 
and soon became its most remarkable 
settler. In those early days it was held that 
farming in a European manner could not 
survive in competition with peasant agri- 
culture. The precise opposite has now 
proved to be true. “‘ The problems of a 
mixed society, which Delamere relegated 
to the distant future . . . have come down 
like a swarm of locusts in a wink of history’s 
eye, and the destiny with which Kenya 
must now grapple is not that of a new 
white dominion, but of a multi-racial 
state.” 

Anyone who wishes to understand the 
present troubled situation in Kenya should 
read this fascinating, well constructed 
biography. Mrs. Huxley has placed 
students of Kenya and its problems under 
heavy obligation to her. 


* * * 

An Idea Conquers the World (Hutchin- 
son, 21s.) by Count Coudenhove-Kalergi, 
has the unusual distinction of a preface by 
Sir Winston Churchill. The  “ Idea,” 
which Sir Winston applauds, is Pan- 
Europeanism. It’s form, he continues, may 
be “‘ crude, erroneous and impracticable, 
but the impulse and the inspiration are 
true.” The author’s sincerity is patent, his 
work has been long and arduous, and the 
fulfilment of his ideal may be, as Sir 
Winston remarks “the surest of all the 
guarantees against the renewal of great 


wars.” 
* * * 
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One of the few criticisms ever made 
about the admirable World’s Classics 
series is that the editors are not adven- 
turous enough. Five Stuart Tragedies 
(Geoffrey Cumberlege, O.U.P., 7s. 6d.), 
edited with an introduction by A. K. 
Mcllwraith, includes, perhaps unexpec- 
tedly, The Roman Actor, which Philip 
Massinger always maintained was his 
best play. The other new addition to the 
series is a remarkable one, Maurice 
O’Sullivan’s Twenty Years A-Growing (5s.) 
which has been rendered from the original 
Irish by Moya Llewellyn Davies and 
George Thomson. O’Sullivan was born 
and bred on the Great Blasket, north-west 
of the coast of Kerry, and this is the 
account of his childhood and youth. I 
recommend it strongly to all lovers of 
little islands and remote communities. 

* * * 


Manifest Destiny (Cassell, 15s.) by Brian 
Connell is. described as “‘a study in five 
profiles of the rise and influence of the 
Mountbatten family.” It consists of 
short-length portraits of Prince Louis of 
Battenberg, Sir Ernest Cassel, Countess 
Mountbatten, Earl Mountbatten, and 
H.R.H. Prince Philip. Mr. Connell is an 
able journalist and his book, which is full 
of relevant and piquant incident, should 
be considered as lively, colourful journal- 
ism written with some idea of perspective. 
It is easy to read. 

* * * 


Crete, during the last war, has been the 
scene of various exciting cloak-and-dagger 
chronicles. Mr. A. M. Rendel’s Appoint- 
ment in Crete: The Story of a British 
Agent (Wingate, 15s.) is a worthy addition 
to their number. The author writes with 
agreeable modesty and he had a full share 
of thrilling experiences, gun-running, land- 
ing agents by sea and air, making para- 
chute jumps, and indulging in fifth-column 
work which included burning petrol 
dumps and harassing the German forces 
of occupation with great ingenuity. A well 
written book. 


* * * 


The novels of Franz Kafka have had a 
marked influence upon writers of many 
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countries. Conversations with Kafka 
(Verschoyle, 10s. 6d.) by Gustav Janouch, 
with an introduction by Max Brod, has 
been ably translated by Mr. Goronwy 
Rees. Kafka’s novels contained a strongly 
autobiographical element. The “ Con- 
versations ’’ with a young man who took 
them down at the time are short and 
revealing. They are also immensely 
quotable. I like: “‘ From life one can 
extract comparatively so many books, but 
from books, so little, so very little, life.’ 
* * * 

A critical and biographical study of 
thirty-six pages and seventeen plates form 
the contents of Norman Douglas, A 
Pictorial Record (Richards Press, 12s. 6d.) 
by Constantine Fitzgibbon. The “‘ study ” 
is a really remarkable piece of compression. 
It makes one hope that Mr. Fitzgibbon 
will continue the biography of Douglas 
which he mentions, although it would be 
a most difficult task. 

* * * 


If there has been any doubt about the 
merit of the various versions made by 
Ezra Pound from the works of foreign 
poets, it should be dispelled by the publica- 
tion of The Translations of Ezra Pound 
(Faber, 30s.). The subjects range from the 
“Noh” plays of Japan and the Chinese 
poems printed originally as Cathay to 
the works of Cavalcanti and Arnaut 
Daniel. The Cavalcanti poems are 
beautifully rendered. 

a * * 


With strong Francophile sympathies and 
great powers of enjoying the good and the 
odd things of life Mr. Alan Houghton 
Brodrick sets down in Mirage of Africa 
(Hutchinson, 18s.) his account of a journey 
to the heart of the Sahara and beyond to 
the savannas of the Sudan and the fringes 
of the great forests. This is a highly 
civilized and entirely enjoyable travel book. 
It can be recommended with equal con- 
fidence to gourmets, general readers, and 
students of history. The illustrations are 
worthy of the text. 

* * * 


In English Radicalism, 1886-1914 (Allen 
& Unwin, 42s.) Dr. S. Maccoby continues 
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Out of Your 
Ground 


There are so many occasions when 
one realises how difficult it is to 
be well-informed on all the finan- 
cial problems which arise in these 
complicated days. That is why our 
organisation includes a number of 
departments which are each expert 
in one or other of these matters 
—departments which deal with 
Foreign Exchange, which under- 
stand the complexities of Wills 
and Trusts, which will not get lost 
in the labyrinths of Income Tax 
and so on. Customers may, in con- 
sequence, bring to us any matter 
of this kind, in the confident ex- 
pectation that they will receive 
efficient attention and 
sound advice 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


the history, carried from 1832 to 1886 in 
his two earlier volumes. Soundly and 
thoroughly documented and written with 
patient care and real insight the new book 
will be invaluable to the student of the 
period. Dr. Maccoby works in the mole- 
like manner of the Webbs. His erudition 
is remarkable. 
E. G. 


Financial 


THE OUTLOOK 
FOR STEEL 
By A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


HE first public issue of shares in a 

formerly publicly-owned iron and 
steel company is expected. to take place 
shortly. The investing public is, there- 
fore, particularly interested at the present 
time to know whether the general pros- 
pects of the British Iron and Steel 
Industry are favourable, and this article 
considers some of the relevant factors. 


Production and Demand 

The demand for steel since the war has 
been consistently. high: the metal-using 
industries have grown in importance in 
both the home and the export markets, 
and the general level of capital invest- 
ment has been high. These trends are 
expected to continue in the future. 

The production of crude steel has risen 
fairly steadily since the war from 12-7 
million tons in 1946 to 16-14 million tons 
in 1952 (on a fifty-two-week basis). It 
now appears probable that the output in 
1953 will reach 17-75 million tons. It has 
recently been estimated by the Govern- 
ment, in conjunction with the industry, 
that the demand for steel is likely to rise 
to about 21 million tons by 1957. On this 
basis the second post-war Development 
Plan of the Industry, which covers broadly 
the capital development programme for 
the five years to the end of 1957, envisages 
a production of at least 20 million tons by 
1957-58, the balance of requirements to 
be met by supplies of re-usable steel and, 
if necessary, by marginal imports of steel. 
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It is assumed that there will be some 3 mil- 
lion ingot tons of direct exports of steel in 
1957-58. This compares with 3:25 mil- 
lion tons in 1950 (the peak post-war 
year), and the 2-6 million tons to which the 
industry was held down in 1952. In 
these circumstances, 3 million tons of 
direct exports present a reasonably 
modest target, provided that the industry 
can maintain its competitive position in 
world markets. 


Raw Materials 


The post-war expansion of steel pro- 
duction has been made possible by a 
considerable increase in the supply of the 
principal steel-making raw materials, 
scrap and pig-iron. Still greater quanti- 
ties of these materials will be required in 
order to achieve a steel production of 
20 million tons, and there is every pros- 
pect that they will be secured. 

The supply of scrap is largely a function 
of the level of steel production (“‘ own 
arising ”’ scrap) and of steel consumption 
(“‘ process” scrap). There is also capital 
scrap which results from the demolition 
or replacement of buildings, machinery 
and capital equipment in general, varying 
from ships to old tin cans. It is possible 
to estimate fairly closely what the total 
availability of scrap will be. 

The balance of requirements must be met 
in the form of pig-iron, the production of 
which, according to the programme, will 
be raised from 103 million tons in 1952 (on 
a fifty-two-week basis) to some 15 million 
tons by 1957-58. The blast furnace 
building programme makes full provision 
for the extra capacity. The extra iron 
ore needed will be provided partly by an 
increase in the production of home 
ironstone. Additional supplies of im- 
ported ore will also be required and these 
should be forthcoming provided, as is 
expected, this country receives its pro- 
portionate share of the extra output 
scheduled to become available from the 
iron-ore exporting countries. Indeed, to 
safeguard the position, the industry itself 
is participating in certain overseas ore- 
fields developments. At Conakry on the 
West coast of Africa, where ore develop- 
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ment has been undertaken in conjunction 
with the French, production has already 
commenced. About half a million tons 
a year will be required from this source 
under the present plan, but output could 
be expanded considerably at fairly short 
notice if required. Other possible develop- 
ments in Africa include the opening of new 
fields of ore in Sierra Leone and Mauri- 
tania. 

The supply of the extra coke required is 
to be provided entirely from the expansion 
of ovens at iron and steel works. The 
National Coal Board have agreed in 
general terms to make available the addi- 
tional supplies of coking coal which will 
be required. 

It thus appears that the raw materials 
required to produce 20 million tons of 
steel by 1957 will be available. If neces- 
sary, any deficiencies can be made up by 
importing scrap or pig iron, a possibility 
which provides a useful degree of flexi- 
bility for meeting unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances. 


The Competitive Position of the Industry 

The British steel industry could not 
expect to export 3 million tons of steel, 
nor could the British metal-using indus- 
tries hope to maintain their exports— 
which have been running at the rate of 
over 40 per cent. of total exports from 
this country—unless British steel were 
made available at competitive prices. In 
practice our home trade steel prices com- 
pare very favourably with those quoted 
both in the European Coal and Steel 
Community and in America. The table 
which appears overleaf will give a general 
picture of the position. 

The British engineering industry is 
clearly deriving a considerable benefit in 
the export market from the relative 
cheapness of British steel. Our price 
advantage in steel is likely to be main- 
tained in the foreseeable future because it 
is grounded on certain basic cost advan- 
tages. The British scrap price, for ex- 
ample, at approximately £6 10s. per ton 
delivered works, compares with the price 


Wuen you are considering the 
choice of an executor it is worth bearing 


in mind that he may not be required to act for 
quite a long time. When the time does come, an 
individual executor could be prevented through age, 
illness or other circumstances beyond his control from 
acting as promptly as the dependants would: wish. 

The appointment of Lloyds Bank as your executor will avoid this 
difficulty and ensure the quick and efficient administration of your 
estate. If you would like to know more about the Bank’s executor and 
trustee services ask at any branch for the booklet describing them. 


Le LLOYDS BANK — 


look after your interests 
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INTERNATIONAL HOME TRADE PRICE COMPARISON 


Per ton of 2,240 /b. 


QUANTITY OPEN HEARTH STEEL BESSEMER STEEL 
PRODUCT SIZE 
Ofa |Order| U.K. U.S.A Germany | France Belgium 
size 
ons} tons] & 6s. 2.1 2 6. 2.) 2 6 4 £44416 68. a 
Angles. ; S*x Ss" x4” 5 20 | 28 12 0/|38 O O| 37 2 O| 3616 0} 3419 6 
Joists . 12” web 5 20 | 28 13 0} 3912 0/3515 0/3515 6|34 9 6 
Plates . . | 20’x 60" x }” 5 20 |32 9 0} 41 4 0/44 1 0/43 5 0} 41 14 6 
Rails 90 Ib/yd 500 | 500 | 29 5 0O| 36 8 0} 38 1 0O| 38 5 0| 40 7 6 
Bars 14” dia 10 20 | 32 8 6|38 8 0O| 37 8 6] 3613 0|35 6 O 
Reinforcing 
bars : 8” dia. 20 | 100 | 3118 0/4016 0O| 35 10 6| 36 5 O| 34 14 0 
Strip 3”x %” 10 20 | 33 3 6/43 8 O| 42 14 O| 38 16 0] 3715 6 
Sheets . 6’ x 36" x 20G 25 25 14016 0/145 16 0) 351 9 6/5111 0/52 5.6 
Tinplate (per 
basis box) 
108 Ib. 20” x 14” 50 50 216 61 3 210 — e 9 2 * 


The general basis of comparison is Tested Steel, delivered to consumers’ station (Rails and Tinplate— 
F.O.T. Makers works.) The extra for Open Hearth quality is approximately £3 per ton in France and 
approximately £5 per ton in Belgium. The German prices include 4 per cent. turnover tax or approx. 
£1 10s. per ton (on the German pricing system this is included in the basic prices). The French prices are 


subject to production and turnover taxes amounting to approximately 16 per cent. 


The Belgian prices 


are subject to 4-5 per cent. transmission tax. Allowance has been made for the voluntary price reductions 
of about 5 per cent. which certain German producers are giving for the limited period to the end of 


October. 
* No comparable price available. 


of about £12 per ton in the Schuman 
countries. Even if British scrap prices 
were raised up to the Continental level the 
effect would be to raise our steel prices 
only by about 30s. per ton and they would 
still be left well below the Continental and 
American prices. Our coal and coke 
prices are lower than anywhere else in 
Western Europe. Our home ironstone, 
which is raised mainly by open-cast 
operations, is cheap by comparison with 
the Continent. The ore in the Lorraine 
basin is mainly obtained by deep mining 
operations, apart from a small outcrop 
near the Luxembourg border. The Ger- 
man ores are now in the main very costly 
to raise. When it is considered that about 
80 per cent. of the cost of pig iron is 
represented by raw materials, our cost 
advantage appears all the more signi- 
ficant. British wage rates are slightly 
higher than in France or Germany, but 
this disadvantage should be at least offset 
by the increased productivity and effi- 
ciency which have arisen through the 
progressive implementation of the most 


Production is relatively small. 


ambitious modernization programme in 
Europe. 

The general conclusion is that the British 
steel industry’s cost advantage appears to 
be soundly based and there is no reason 
why it should fear the risks of keener 
competition in the export market for steel 
products. 


Film Review 


EAST AND WEST IN 
TECHNICOLOUR 


By HON. GEORGE HARDINGE 


ORTENTS of the giant struggle to 

come in the film industry are the new 
wide screens which have suddenly appeared 
in some West End cinemas. The counter- 
attack against television is on, and with 
the advent of 3-D, the huge screen, stereo- 
phonic sound and improved colour pro- 
cesses, the cinema is liable to become once 
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again a giant peep-show, its frail and recent 
artistic progress at the mercy of another 
vast, technical jamboree. Many will 
regret the disturbance of a hard-won 
stability, but many more, I suspect, will 
look forward to a very jolly time while 
the tycoons are unleashing new wonders 
in the battle for their shillings. 

The 2-D films now sit awkwardly on the 
huge screens, competing for our favours 
before the big show starts. Among the 
month’s colour-films, three are of interest 
for very different reasons ; and one, at 
least, is so good that we may hope to see 
it again after many a great 3-D projectile 
has made its bang and left only silence. 

No such future can be forecast for 
Salome, of which the best that can be said 
—faint praise indeed—is that it meticu- 
lously avoids the modern bogey of bad 
taste. This is just as well in the religious 
contexts, but whether the dance Herodias’s 
daughter did for Herod was actually in the 
best of taste seems very doubtful, and a 
lapse or two here might have lent some 
much-needed realism to the proceedings. 
As it is, the main interest of the film lies 
in the controversy which has arisen over 
its biblical authenticity. Verses 22 and 24 
of Chapter 6 of St. Mark’s Gospel read as 
follows : 


And when the daughter of the said 
Herodias came in, and danced, and pleased 
Herod and them that sat with him, the king 
said unto the damsel, ‘‘ Ask of me whatso- 
ever thou wilt, and I will give it thee.” 

And she went forth, and said unto her 
mother, ‘‘ What shall I ask ?”’ And she 
said, ‘“‘ The head of John the Baptist.” 


The name “‘ Salome” is never mentioned 
and appears in the Bible only in an entirely 
different context. 

Now Columbia Pictures, the film’s 
script-writers, and its director, William 
Dieterle, have made matters a great deal 
more complicated than this. Salome plans 
with Herodias to do just what the New 
Testament says she did, but between the 
planning and the actual unveiling she 
undergoes a change of heart, brought 
about by a brief interview with John 
himself. She goes dancing, therefore, with 
the praiseworthy intention of obtaining 


John’s release, but she is double-crossed ; 
while she is still gyrating winningly 
Herodias neatly asks for, and gets, the 
head of John the Baptist. It is difficult to 
see how all this can possibly be reconciled 
with biblical authority, or what has been 
gained in entertainment by doing things 
the way they are done here. Not all the 
money spent on its rich and costly sets, 
nor the efforts made by its many talented 
players, nor the skill of its technicians, can 
rescue Salome. 

Sadko, directed in Sovcolour by Alex- 
ander Ptushko, with arrangements of 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s music and with clumsy 
English sub-titles, also aspires to the super- 
colossal. Where it has scored is in basing 
its script on a conglomeration of Russian 
fairy-tales and so giving director and 
technicians their chance of fantasy, without 
making nonsense of recent or biblical 
history. Sadko, a wandering minstrel, 
comes by boat to Novgorod, where he not 


An English 
Coxswain 


depend upon first-class equipment — 
which costs money. You can help the 
lifeboatman to keep up his great 
tradition of service. Send your contri- 
bution, however small, to 


ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.I 
Treasurer : 

His Grace The Duke of Northumberland 


Secretary : 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A. 


only falls prey to an enchantress but 
waxes indignant at the contrast in wealth 
between the rich merchants and the 
hungry poor. With.the miraculous aid 
of one of Neptune’s daughters he wins a 
wager against the merchants of the town, 
and on the proceeds sets out with three 
ships to seek the “ bird of happiness.” 
There is a powerful and beautifully 
directed allegorical sequence when the 
ships come to a rocky, anonymous island, 
bristling with armed men whose idea of 
happiness is drawing blood. We naturally 
wonder if politics will not take a hand 
when Neptune and his wife, the “‘ Czar 
and Czarina of the Ocean” appear, but 
they turn out to be two fat, jolly old things, 
perpetually arguing about everything. 
Sadko is a “‘costume”’ film of uneven 
quality. The sets are surprisingly dis- 
parate—sometimes imaginative, sometimes 
commonplace—and the direction is erratic. 
The acting is in a manner unfamiliar to the 
modern Western screen, though none the 
worse for that. Talent pops up all over 
the place, but there is one word which 
audiences accustomed to modern Western 
technical skills are bound to apply to 
Sadko ; it is inefficient. Some excellent 
colour effects are spoilt by the familiar, 
predominant orange, and the cutting and 
continuity do not work as they should. 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer’s Lili, directed 
in Technicolour by Charles Walters and 
based on a story by Paul Gallico, is also an 
essay in fantasy, and a brave one at that. 
Lili, a sixteen-year-old whose father has 
just died, is lost in Paris without friends 
or money or hope ; untrained, incom- 
petent, almost simple, she finds employ- 
ment in a small circus, where she is a 
pathetic embarrassment to the young men 
who feel kindly towards her, and a 
nincompoop to their elders. She finds 
romance only in her dreams, which are a 
credible blend of sensuality and conflict. 
The basis of the film’s fantasy is the 
relationship which grows up between Lili 
and the puppets belonging to a circus 
booth ; to Lili the puppets are individuals 
in their own right, and her friends. The 
characters of the puppets are neatly drawn 
within the circus tradition, and they them- 
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selves film so splendidly, and show up so 
prettily even on the giant screen, that it 
takes a girl of Leslie Caron’s charm to 
stand up to them. ; 

I found the last minutes of this film, led 
up to through long slow scenes which 
always hold the attention by their decora- 
tiveness, charm and sensitivity, extremely 
moving ; in them Leslie Caron dances 
delightfully and passionately through a 
ballet dream-fantasy of telling beauty, 
brilliantly directed and perfectly filmed. 
If Lili owes something to The Wizard of Oz, 
it has nevertheless its own special quality 
and can be strongly recommended to all 
except those who cannot stomach senti- 
mentality in any form. 


GEORGE HARDINGE. 


RECORD REVIEW 
By ALEC ROBERTSON 


Orchestral 
UGUST is always a dry month in the 
world of the gramophone record and, 
apart from the re-issues on Decca’s 
medium playing records, I can find noth- 
ing to recommend in the orchestral field 
except the recording by Schmidt-Isser- 
stedt and the Hamburg Radio Symphony 
Orchestra of Dvorak’s Symphony in D 
Minor, universally known now as his 
second, but chronologically his seventh. 
It was of this work he said: “‘ It must be 
such as to shake the world, and with God’s 
help it will be so.”” Composed for the 
Philharmonic Society of London it had its 
first performance at one of the Society’s 
concerts in April, 1885, and proved a huge 
success, pleasing all shades of musical 
opinion. In this Symphony the composer 
is less national and more dramatic than 
in any of his other symphonies : and there 
is in it, also, the last expression of the inner 
conflict and grief that had troubled the 
F minor piano Trio of 1883. 
Schmidt-Isserstedt’s fine performance, 
which receives a _ splendid recording, 
brings out not only the drama but also the 
lyricism of the music, and the conductor’s 
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particular care to give his grand strings 
their full weight is one of the major 
pleasures of the recording (Decca LXT 
2807). The pick of the Decca ten-inch 
L.P.’s seems to be the Magic Flute and 
Don Giovanni, Krips and L.S.O. (LW 
5001): Alceste and Iphegénie en Aulide, 
Kisch and L.S.0. (LWS5022): Italiana in 
Algeri and Don Pasquale, Erede and New 
Symphony Orchestra (LW5006): Leonora 
“3” and Consecration of the House, 
Beinum and L.P.O. (LW5016): Johann 


Strauss Waltzes, Wiener Blut, Wine, 
Women and Song, Krips and L.S.O. 
(LW5009). 

Chamber Music 


Two Clarinet Trios, one by Mozart in 
E flat (K.498), the other by Beethoven in 
B flat, Op. 11, are beautifully played and 
very well recorded on Brunswick AXTL 
1011. Reginald Kell and Horszowski are 
the clarinetist and pianist respectively in 
both of the Trios, Lilian Fuchs the viola 
in the Mozart, Frank Miller the ’cellist in 
the Beethoven. Mozart’s Trio has a par- 
ticularly enchanting Minuet and Trio 
(the latter a marvel of skill in uniting the 
different themes allotted to each instru- 
ment) and the whole work has a peculiarly 
intimate atmosphere about it. Beethoven’s 
Trio is an early work which does not 
achieve the fine balance between the in- 
struments found in the Mozart, but which 
has much melodic charm in its first two 
movements. 
tions on a theme from a now forgotten 
opera, is rather too obviously designed to 
show off the clarinet. 

Brunswick AXTL1021 gives us Mozart’s 
Oboe Quartet (K.370) played by Harold 
Gomberg (oboe), Felix Gahnier (violin), 
Gabriel Banat (viola) and Alexander 
Kongell (cello), with a Sonata (C minor) 
and a Partita(E minor) by Telemann on the 
reverse, in which Gomberg is accompanied 
on the harpsichord by Claude Jean 
Chiasson. The Telemann is “‘table-music,”’ 
pleasant and uneventful, but the Mozart 
is a flawless gem. The last movement 
reminds me always of Blake’s lines 
* Piping down the valleys wild.’ It is a 
true song of innocence which “every child 
may joy to hear,” of whatever age. 


The finale, a set of varia-— 


HIGHLIGHTS FROM THE 


and 


RELEASE 


of Decca L.P. (33; r.p.m.) 
firr records. 


Sibelius 
Symphony No. 2 in D major, Op. 43 
THE LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
conducted by ANTHONY COLLINS 
LXT 2815 


Ravel 
Valses Nobles et Sentimentales; 

Le Tombeau de Couperin—Suite 
VL’ORCHESTRE DE LA SUISSE ROMANDE 
conducted by ERNEST ANSERMET 
LXT 2821 


Bach 
A Recital including the Chromatic Fantasia 
and Fugue in D minor, 
Chorale Transcriptions, 
and piano arrangements of Chorale Preludes 
WILHELM cope (Piano) 
T 28 


Debussy 
Suite Bergamasque; 
' Ravel 
Gaspard de la Nuit 
FRIEDRICH GULDA (Piano) 
LXT 2817 


Dupare 
Twelve Songs 
GERARD Souzay (Baritone) 
and JACQUELINE BONNEAU (Piano) 
LXT 2823 


The latest Decca-group complete L.P. catalogue 

and quarterly LP/MP cross reference catalogue 

lists over 1,000 33} r.p.m. records of all types of 

music now available on Decca and associated 

labels. Copies are obtainable from your dealer 
or direct from us. 


DECCA @)+frrS 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD. 
1-3 BRIXTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.9 
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Instrumental 

Julius Baker (flute) and Sylvia Marlowe 
(harpsichord) have recorded Bach’s Six 
Sonatas for Flute and Harpsichord, music 
which, owing to the limitations of the flute 
(or, indeed, in any case) is not to be taken 
in a gulp but in small doses. The record- 
ing is good, the playing excellent, except 
that Miss Marlowe tends to hurry, the 
result perhaps of lending her considerable 
talents to the strange gods of the dance 
band. The balance in the first and sixth 
sonatas (on Brunswick AXTLI1015) is not 
so good as in the remainder on AXTLI1016. 

After its long absence from the cata- 
logues a recording of Beethoven’s marvel- 
lous Thirty-Three Variations on a Waltz 
by Diabelli is most welcome, especially in 
a fine and musicianly performance by 
Julius Katchen which is exceptionally well 
recorded (Decca LXT2804). The pianist, 
using a great variety of touch, reaches the 
heart of every one of the variations and it 
is not his fault that the Fugue alone fails 
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to convince. Ample compensation comes 
in the wonderful modulation to C major 
and the radiance of the concluding varia- 
tion. 


Vocal Music 

There has been no recording of Bach’s 
B minor Mass on our catalogues since the 
H.M.V. issue of 1929, which was a success 
in its day. But now Vox have made one 
with Hans Grischkat conducting the 
Swabian Choral Singers, the Pro Musica 
Orchestra, with Margot Guilleaume, 
Hettz Plumacher, Werner Hohmann and 
Horst Guenter as soloists (Vox PL8063, 
three discs). These forces are fully equal 
to their task and the performance is well 
sung and most musicianly in conception. 
The defect is the usual one, not yet over- 
come, of bad choral balance—the tenors 
are notably weak—and the inability of the 
recording apparatus to accommodate mas- 
sive tone and accompanied contrapuntal 
writing loud in character. The soloists all 
do very well and, in spite of the criticisms 
above, the discs have much merit. 

Few qualifications need be made about 
Vox’s recording of Ravel’s delicious 
and naughty opera L’Heure Espagnole, 
which is a joy from start to finish. The 
admirable and lively performance, with a 
team of French artists, is conducted by 
René Leibowitz, and the recording is 
excellent, except that the many clock 


.noises, which Ravel took such care to 


annotate in his score, are insufficiently 
audible (Vox PL7880). 

All lovers of fine songs and fine singing 
should hear the recording of Michael 
Tippett’s cantata Boyhood’s End and song 
cycle The Heart’s Assurance, the words of 
the first by W. H. Hudson, of the second 
by Sydney Keyes and Alun Lewis. In 
these two works Peter Pears is accom- 
panied by Noel Mewton-Wood, both 
artists giving a performance of great 
artistry and penetration. Copies of the 
music (published by Schott) greatly aid 
enjoyment. The recording, though need- 
ing to be more spacious and intimate, is 
nevertheless good. This is a very notable 
disc (Argo ATC1005). 


ALEC ROBERTSON. 
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Hearing Edmund Rubbra’s music for the first time you feel 
certain there is plenty more to hear the second, third 

and fourth times. His Fifth Symphony, conducted by 

Sir John Barbirolli, ts a golden opportunity .. . 


days SIDNEY HARRISON 
OF THE WIDELY ENJOYED TELEVISION MUSIG PROGRAMMES 


Sir JOHN BARBIROLT 


conducting 


THE HALLE ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 5 


in B Flat, Op. 63 Sir John Barbirolli 


RUBBRA BLP 1021 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


THE GRAMOPHONE CO. LTD. ||| “H!S MASTER'S VOICE" HAYES - MIDDLESEX 
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EDUCATIONAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE 


1953 
CONSERVATIVE CONFERENCE 


CLIFTONVILLE, SEA FRONT. One minute from Winter 
Gardens. H. & C. water. Interior sprung mattresses. Ex- 
cellent cuisine. Terms 22/6 per day full board. Tressillian 
Hotel. Ethelbert Crescent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 

ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 118 
New Bond Street, London, W.1.Telephone: GROsvenor 3781. 


BESPOKE BOOTS & SHOES 


TOM HILL (Knightsbridge) Ltp. 
Established 1873 


Makers of High Class Boots, Shoes & Leggings for Riding, 
Polo, Hunting, Military, Court and Civilian use. 


26 Brompton Road, London, S.W.1. 
KEN. 8020. 


NURSING HOMES 


EAL, Kent.—Beach House, Kingsdown-on-Sea. Conval- 

escence; anyone needing care, restful holidays. Single, 
twin-bedded rooms in well-furnished residence on foreshore ; 
uninterrupted sea view. Brochure apply Matron. 


SCHOOLS 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 

TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 

. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 
Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free, 8s. 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, South 
Molton Street, W.1. Full Secretarial training for women. 
Appointments Register open to students throughout their 
career. Early application for 1953/54 vacancies essential 
(MAY. 5306-8). 


BENDIXEN’S 


Mrs. Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang, B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 

aualificd tutors to women students. 

Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 

66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


AVIES, LAING and DICK, 7 Holland Park, W.11.-- 
Individual tuition for examinations. Services entrance 
examinations. University Entrance and Scholarship. Ist 
M.B. General Certificate at all levels. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


HOTEL 


GUIDE 


SCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 
Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888. 


Overlooking the River 


BARNSTAPLE.— Imperial Hotel. 
Garden. 


Taw. Touring centre for Exmoor and Devon. 
Phone: 210011. 


BATTLE, Sussex.—Beauport Park Hotel. A typical English 
country home in a perfect setting of 1400 acres. All bed- 
rooms H. & C. and central heating, interior spring mattresses, 
private bathrooms. Licensed. Tele. Baldslow 222. 


Facing the sea but away 


BRIGHTON.—Carzon Hotel. ; 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


from the traffic of the front. 
25314. 


AMBRIDGE.—Blue Boar Hotel. Opposite Trinity Great 
Gate, conveniently situated for the Colleges and points of 
interest. Phone: 3030 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Cocktail Bar; Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; 
Garage. ’Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


aia eG —Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses, 
Plies ishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 


DUBLIN. Royal Hibernian. 


*Phone: 72991 (10 lines). 
Tel.: Hibernia. 


ULVERTON, Somerset.—Woodcote Hotel, facing 

South, on fringe of Exmoor, excellent touring centre. 
Hunting, walking, fishing by arrangement. Central heating, 
log fires. Hot and cold water in all bedrooms. Garage. Club 
Licence. Open Easter to end of October. Phone: 129. 
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HOTEL 


GUIDE 


ASTBOURNE.—Hydro Hotel, South Cliff, facing sea. 
Ist Class accommodation at moderate inclusive terms. 
Phone 643. 


HANKHAM, Sussex.—Glyndley Manor. Select country 
hotel; central heating, h. & c., electric fires, spacious 
dining-room; friendly atmosphere; garaging, stabling; pets 
welcome; lovely grounds; 15 mins. Eastbourne. Licensed. 
Brochure. 


HERSTMONCEUX, Boreham.—The White Friars Hotel. 
An 18th-century building, ig | to those who appre- 
ciate quiet comfort, all bedrooms & C., electric fires, in- 
terior-sprung mattresses, private bathrooms, excellent cuisine, 
fully licensed, garages, four acres of well-kept gardens. Tel.: 
Herstmonceux 3299. 


OVE, Sussex.—Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 40 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
Large Garage. Hove 36266. Man. Dir.: F. KUNG (Swiss). 


PSWICH.—Great White Horse Hotel. Made famous by 


Charles Dickens in Pickwick Papers. In the centre of the 
town. Phone: 3584. Telegrams: “* Pickwick, Ipswich.” 


YORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton.—The 
Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended; quiet; 
select; renowned cuisine; 
beautiful fell moorland and riverside walks. 
*Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


recognized motoring centre; 
A.A., R.A.C., 


KILLARNEY (Ireland). 


International Hotel. Tel. 16. 


AUNCESTON, Cornwall.—King’s Arms Hotel. For the 

summer months Easter to September 30th our terms will 

be for garaging car, residence and full board, 17/6 per day, 
6-6-0 per week. 


LEWES.— —White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs. London 65 minutes—Phyllis Walton, 
Proprietress. Tel. 94. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 
Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: “‘ Handotel.” 


Lear's Co —Barkston Gardens Hotel. One minute from 
_ s Court Station. Moderate tariff. ’Phone: Frobisher 


ONDON.—Brown’s Hotel. First-class London _ hotel 
known throughout the world. Private suites. ’Phone 
Regent 6020. Telegrams: ‘“* Brownotel, Piccy, London.” 


ONDON.—Royal Court Hotel, Sloane Square, S.W.1. 
First-class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late 


of Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


LONDON, S.W.1.— St. Ermin’s Hotel. 

In the quiet charm of Westminster. 200 rooms; 100 
bathrooms. Fully licensed and the very best cuisine. 
A. Gilles, Managing Director (late of Savoy Hotel and 
Grosvenor House, London). Tel. ABBey 7888. 


ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 
fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


MATLOCK.— New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’S HYDRO 
. MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 


for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


INEHEAD.—Beach Hotel. 
overlooking Minehead Bay. 
*Phone: 15. 


Close to the station and 
Excellent touring centre. 


QOXFORD.—Randolph Hotel. Close to the Martyrs’ 
Memorial, Cornmarket and St. Giles. First-class accom- 


modation. ’Phone: 47481/5. 


IEENZANCE.— Old Coast-Guards Hotel, Mousehole. Quiet 

restful hotel in unspoilt old-world Cornish fishing cove; 
excellent library; very comfortable chairs and beds; full sea 
view; garden to sea. Terms from 6 to 10 guineas according 
to season. Illustrated Brochure sent. "Phone and ’Grams: 
Bryant, Mousehole 222. 


RQSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 


Winter Terms for residence. *Phone: 40. 


UTHIN.—Castle Hotel. 
a Ruthin Castle. H. & C 


Convenient for visitors to 
. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


ALISBURY.—White Hart Hotel. 18th-century hotel near 
the Cathedral and the Market Square. ’Phone: 219711. 


GTRATFORD/AVON.—Shakespeare Hotel. Historic 

building dating from Shakespeare’s day. Near the 

Memorial Theatre. ’Phone: 3631/3. 
EWKESBURY.—Royal Hop Pole Hotel. Phone 3236. 


Tel. Hoppole, Tewkesbury. Fully Licensed. Under Royal 
Patronage. 


Hotel. Facing 


TTUNBRIDGE WELLS.—-Wellington 
Private Suites. 


South and overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


INDERMERE.—Old England Hotel. 
with lawns running down to Lake. 
Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


Finest position 
Facing south-west. 


Aware of a silence that is deafening after three hours of roaring 


bedlam .... Released at last from confinement within walls of spinning metal 
and blasting wind. ... Discovering anew the friendliness of a world that 

is tranquil and at rest.... And 

for perfection one thing more— . a — 
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